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beauty  and  appropriateness  of  its  lanKuase,  the 
remarkable  sympathy  and  insight  which  char¬ 
acterize  it,  especially  the  portion  devoted  to 
the  Introduct  >ry  Study  of  the  poem,  and  the 
deep  suggestiveness  of  many  of  the  notes;  of 
the  beauty  of  the  translation  we  have 
already  spoken.  But  we  prefer  to  leave  all  this, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  every 
reader  of  this  review  will  feel  impelled  to  study 
the  nook  for  himself. 

Concise  Dictionary  of  Reugious  Knowledge 
AND  Gazetteer.  Edited  by  Rev.  Kainuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  M  A.  Associate  Editors: 
Rev.  Talbot  Wil-on  ChamU-rs,  D.D..  LL.D., 
of  the  Collegiate  Rt  formetl  Protestant  Dutch 
Church.  New  York  City,  and  Rev  Frank 
Hugh  Foster,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Church 
History.  Theological  S«minarv,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Second  aud  revised  Edition.  With 
Maps.  New  York:  The  i.)bri>tiiiD  Literature 
Company.  35  Bond  street.  1891.  8vo.  pp. 
viii,  096.  Cloth,  $3.50;  library  leather.  fS.liO. 

This  dictionary  has  been  made  on  honor.  The 
editor  has  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
procure  authoritative  articles  by  ex|>ert  or  oth¬ 
erwise  competent  bands,  written  specially  for 
this  volume.  If  he  has  erred  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  .iudgment,  not  in  purpose  nor  from 
design.  Books  of  this  sort  are  so  often  of  s 
slipshod  or  perfunctory  kind  that  it  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  pleasure  to  welcooae  a  piece  of  work  which 
is  characterized  by  the  qualities  above  mention¬ 
ed.  The  editor,  who  is  no  novice  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  has  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in 
making  a  good  book,  and  to  his.  honor  it  may 
be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preducing  one 
which  is  a  credit  to  him  and  to  the  publishers. 

It  is  d  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  crowded  into  one  volume  of  such 
moderate  proportions.  The  pages  are  double- 
columned,  the  type  is  of  good  legible  size,  the 
articles  concise,  clear,  and  calculated  to  give 
the  desired  information  in  the  briefest  possible 
space  and  time.  The  entries  must  mount  up 
W(  11  toward  nine  or  ten  thousand,  and  they  are 
so  varied  as  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  uses  of 
very  wide  circles  of  readers.  The  minister,  the 
student,  the  Sunday  school  teacher  and  the  lay¬ 
man,  will  had  here  information  whl<  h  is  likely 
to  meet  their  several  needs,  or  indications  of 
sources  of  more  detailed  knowledge.  The  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  literature  of  any  given  subject 
are  such  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  student  to  pursue  his  investigations  with 
this/as  a  starting-point. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  articles  bear  the 
initials  of  the  editors,  or  other  indications  of 
their  authorship.  As  a  general  thing.  Dr. 
Chambers  is  responsible  fur  the  doctrinal  and 
Biblical  subjects,  while  Dr.  Foster  takes  those 
in  his  special  field  of  study.  The  larger  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  treated  by  men  who  in  their 
departments  are  experts.  For  instance,  “  Assyr- 
iology”  is  bv  Prof.  Urown  of  Union  Seminary; 
“Baptists”  is  by  Henry  C.  Vedder  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Review;  “Congregationalism”  by  the  late 
Dr.  Dexter;  “Corea”  and  “Japan”  by  Dr.  Grif¬ 
fis;  several  articles  on  Episcopacy  and  allieih 
topics  arc  by  Prof.  Allen  of  Cambridge;  “HynJi 
oology”  and  the  hymnists,  by  Prof.  Cirdrth* 
well  known  specialist;  several  topics  connected 
with  the  Holy  Land  by  Dr.  Selah  Merrill;  and 
others  too  numerous  for  special  mention. 

While  beartilv  commending  the  book,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  such  endorsement  ex¬ 
tends  to  eveiy  article  or  statement.  Many  of 
the  topics  of  Dogmatics  are  opeu  to  criticism. 
“Inspiration”  is  treated  in  a  way  to  indicate 
clearly  the  writer’s  predisposition,  while  the 
literature  quoted  is  singulaily  insufficient,  and 
one  sided  at  that.  “Bishop”  will  possibly  sat- 
i-fy  some,  but  it  is  scarcely  an  adequate  exhibi¬ 
tion.  That  “Noph”  or  Memphis  was  the  scene 
of  the  interviews  of  Mosis  atd  Pharaoh  and 
the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Joseph,  is 
highly  improbable.  Since  when  has  the  site  of 
“the  treasure  city”  “Raroeses"  been  identifiedf 
The  “Exodus  of  Israel”  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  matter,  though  somewhat  padded.  But 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects,  we 
repeat  that  the  book  is  honest  in  its  design  and 
execution,  an  honor  to  its  editor.  Q. 

Many  Voices,  or  Cirmina  Sanctorum.  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Edition,  with  Tunes.  Prepared  by 
T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  D.D.  New  York:  A. 
S.  Barnes  snd  Company. 

Those  who  dread  to  see  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  church  music  decline  into  the  bop- 

“revival 


his  “brother’s  keeper,”  when  every  Sunday- 
S(‘hool  and  day  school  teaches  the  wisdom  and 
duty  of  total  abstinence,  when  parents  banioh 
the  poison  from  their  own  houses,  then  we 
shall  see  a  revival  of  (fospel-temperance  reform 
that  will  change  the  face  of  society  and  save 
myriads  of  precious  souls.  These  six  reasons 
for  teetotalism  are  founded  on  common- sense 
and  Christian  duty;  as  such,  1  commend  them 
to  the  conscience  of  every  one  who  reads  them. 


SIX  REASONS  FOR  TEETOTALISM. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  It.  Cuyler. 

Some  time  ago  a  professor  in  one  of  our  liter¬ 
ary  institutions  published  a  very  plausible  trea¬ 
tise  to  prove  that  we  '‘ought  to  use  vinous  and 
fermented  liquors.”  There  are  half  a  dozen 
reasons  why  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink 
should  be  let  alone,  except  on  those  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  wise  physician  prescribes  an  alco¬ 
holic  medicine.  The  wiser  the  doctor,  the  more 
careful  will  he  be  not  to  create  an  appetite 
which  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  disease  he  is  con¬ 
tending  with. 

(1)  The  first  reason  is  that  no  healthy  human 
body  requires  alcohol,  and  the  best  work  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  limb  is  done  without  it.  Alco¬ 
hol  stimulates,  but  it  neither  feeds  nor  strength¬ 
ens.  So  far  from  being  a  true  food,  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  alimentation.  It  absolutely  lessens 
the  muscular  power.  The  young  athletes  in 
collegiate  boat  clubs,  when  under  training  for 
regatta  races,  are  n^t  allowed  to  use  alcoholics. 
A  famous  pugilist  once  said :  “  When  I  have 
business  on  hand,  there  is  nothing  like  cold 
water  and  ths  dumb  bells.”  I  once  asked  a 
celebrated  pedestrian  what  beverage  he  drank 
during  a  walk  of  a  thousand  miles  for  a  wager. 
He  replied  that  he  drank  nothing  but  water  or 
cold  tea,  and  that  if  he  had  even  drank  a  glass 
of  wine,  he  would  have  lost  his  race.  He  found 
that  alcAholic  liquors  disturbed  and  wasted  his 
vital  forces.  Whatever  is  gam  d  by  the  first 
spur  given  by  the  alcohol,  is  more  than  lost 
by  the  reac  tion  that  follows  it. 

(2)  Every  ghiss  of  wine  that  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  oc  alcohol,  and  every  glass  of 
brandy  or  whiskey  is  an  irritant.  Our  system 
recognizes  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  tries 
to  throw  off  and  expel  the  drink  as  an  in¬ 
truder.  Thousands  of  people  call  for  liquors  in 
the  restaurants,  or  provide  them  on  their  tables 
with  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  promote  diges¬ 
tion.  Some  persons  cling  to  this  delusion  long 
after  the  alcohol  has  burned  out  the  co.ats  of  their 
stomachs  Instead  of  helping  digestion,  the 
liquor  hinders  it;  instead  of  warming,  it  in¬ 
creases  the  tendency  to  freeze,  as  has  been 
proved  by  Arctic  explorers  over  and  over  again. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  heroic  African  missionary, 
was  a  physician  himself,  and  he  testified  that 
he  “could  stand  any  and  every  hardship  best 
by  using  water,  and  water  only.”  Sailors  and 
soldiers  can  endure  hard  fights  in  tempests  or 
on  battle-fields  better  with  hot  coffee  than  with 

1  have  naturally  a  rather 


How  One  of  Those  who  Framed  the  Confeuion 
Sought  to  Relieve  the  **  DillloaltleM  of  Seripture*** 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Cenfession 
teaches  that  the  original  Scriptures  must  have 
been  altogether  free  from  contradictions  and 
statements  not  in  accordance  with  the  exact, 
literal  fact.  To  this  others  reply  that  the  Con¬ 
fession  does  not  teach  any  such  thing.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  who  shall  decide?  Plainly  the 
Confession  needs  an  interpreter,  and  who  can 
be  found  to  e;>eak  with  such  authority  as  one 
of  the  Westminster  Divines,  who  himself  took 
part  in  making  the  Confession?  The  following 
quotations  are  offered,  therefore,  as  indicating 
what  their  views  were.  They  are  from  the 
works  of  John  I.ightfoot,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  framers  of  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion.  His  learning  was  unsurpassed;  his  piety 
was  ungues' ioned;  against  his  orthodoxy  there 
was  no  breath  of  suspicion.  So  highly  was  he 
esteemed  that  his  voice  determined  some  of  the 
im|M)rtaDt  decisions  of  the  Assembly.  > 

The  quotations  are  from  a  sermon  (mark  you, ' 
a  sermon,  openly  preached  to  the  people)  to  be 
found  in  Lightfoot’s  Works,  volume  VII.,  page 
201.  Tt  is  on  the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  and 
the  lesson,  stated  in  Lightfoot’s  own  words,  is, 
“That  the  style  and  difficulty  of  Scripture  re- 
quireth  all  serious  and  sober  study  of  Scripture.” 
After  mentioning  other  difficulties,  he  proceeds, 
“A  second  head  let  be  [this  is  in  the  antiquated 
style  then  in  use]  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  directly  contrary  to  the  Old,  as  if  the  two 
Testaments  were  fallen  out  and  were  not  at 
unity  with  themselves.  I  will  give  you  but  five 
instances  of  these:  (1)  Jechonias,  Matthew  1:12 
is  said  to  beget  S.ilathiel.  whereas.  Jeremiah  22: 
20,  he  is  threatened  with  a  witness  (O  earth, 
earth,  etc.)  that  be  sliould  lie  childless.  (2)  In 
Luke  3:36  you  have  a  Cainan  the  father  of  She- 
lal>,  or  Scla,  ami  son  of  Arphaxad ;  whereas. 
Genesis  10:24,  Arphaxad  is  the  father  of  Shelah, 
and  there  is  no  such  man  as  Cainan  to  be  found 
at  all.  (3)  In  Acts  7:14  Jacob  goes  into  Egypt 
with  seventy  five,  whereas  in  Esodus  1:15  you 
have  them  reckoned  but  seventy.  (4)  In  the 
next' verse  but  one  you  have  dead  Jacob  carried 
over  into  Shechem  to  be  buiied;  whereas  in 
Genesis  50:13  you  have  him  carried  over  to 
Machpelah,  before  Mamre  ani  Hebron,  some 
scores,  of  miles  distant  from  She ‘hem.  (5)  In 
the  same  verse  (Acts  7:16)  you  have  Abraham 
buying  a  burying- place  of  the  sons  of  Hamor, 
the  father  of  Sychem;  wTiereas  in  the  same 
verse  in  Genesis  23,  you  have  him  buying  it  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite. 

A  third  head  let  be  the  strange  manner  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  reckoning  of  numbers,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  different  from  itself,  as  if  that 
were  not  constant  and  consonant  to  itself.” 
Under  this  head  Lightfoot  instances  Joshua 
13:3,  which  “speaks  for  five,  reckons  six;”  also 
H  Kings  8:26,  and  II  Chronicles  22:2,  where 
Ahaziah  is  made  two  years  older  than  his 
father.  He  then  adds,  “  Need  I  trouble  you 
with  any  more  instances  to  prove  the  difficulty 
of  Scripture?  I  might  give  a  thousand,  some  in 
chronology,  some  in  chiiography,  some  in  lan¬ 
guage,  some  iu  sense.” 

In  “  Rules  for  a  Student  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  vol.  2  p.  9.  he  speaks  of  “fiit  contradic¬ 
tions  as  there  be  many  iu  it,”  (i.  e.  Scripture) ; 
and  on  the  preceding  page  calU  them  “slips  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.” 

These  “fiat  contradictious”  Lightfoot  does 
not  attempt  to  explain  away.  lie  nowhere  ac¬ 
counts  for  them  as  errors  of  copyists;  but  re¬ 
gards  tliem  as  lielunging  to  the  original  Scrip¬ 
ture.  So  delightfully  chilJ-like  is  his  faith  that 
he  speaks  of  them  as  displaying  the  “Majesty 
of  Scripture;”  “iu  which”  (i.  c.  these  contra¬ 
dictions)  “ill wav  is  adrairtble  wisdom,”  and 
stoutly  affirms  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in 
[such]  discords  hath  showed  the  sweet  music.” 

Seeing  therefore  that  a  Westminster  Divine 
60  eminent  and  inffuential,  openly  expressed 
himself  couceraing  the  Scripture  in  such  terms, 
and  actually  a-cribed  self-contradiction  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  all  this  without  raising 
against  himself  any  charge  of  heresy,  shall  we 
proceed  to  try  Dr.  Briggs  for  stateraeots  less 
startling,  for  a  more  rational  view  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  more  reverent  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  their  authorship? 


minded  ?  [  don’ t  believe  if  she  had  good  sense 
•he  could  be  always  so  happy?”  I  answered: 
“She  has  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  God, 
which  seems  foolishness  to  this  world,  but  iu 
whose  possession  she  holds  the  peace  of  God 
that  the  world  cannot  give,  neither  can  it  take 
away.” 

Perhaps  some  may  think  the  old  lady  had  a 
small  mission  from  God,  a  little  thing  to  do, 
but  into  inv  life  she  has  put  a  memory  which 
rises  up  before  me  when  things  perplex,  wh»n 
days  grew  weary  and  1  am  inclined  to  let  my 
face  wear  a  cloud.  If  we  cannot  talk  for  God 
who  of  us  caunot  “smile  for  God?” 

Mary  McGee  Snell. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  Oct.  1,  1891. 


The  Epic  of  tee  Inner  Life.  Being  The  Book 
of  ,Tob  Translated  Anew  and  Accompanied 
with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Study  Uy 
John  F.  GeuuDg.  Boston:  floughtou, 
Mifflin,  and  Company.  1891.  $1.25. 

All  Bible  students,  whatever  their  individual 
capacity,  or  the  motive  of  their  study,  have  rea¬ 
son  to  rejoice  in  tho  appearance  of  this  book. 
Its  purpose  and  method  were  foreshadowed  in 
an  article  on  The  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  appeared  in  the  Andover  Review 
three  years  ago,  but  that  article,  interesting  and 
suggestive  as  it  was,  did  no  more  than  fore¬ 
shadow  the  completed  work.  The  value  of  this 
study  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  manifold.  In  the  first 
place,  Professor  Genung’s  new  translation  is, 
as  he  says  translation  should  be,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  not,  as  trandation  has  biea  said  to 
be,  a  “betrayal.”  Professor  Genung  knows  the 
translator’s  secret;  he  himself  describes  it,  “to 
live  with  the  author’s  mind,  in  self-effacing 
submission  and  obedience,  until  the  power  is 
obtained  to  follow  all  his  sequences,  anticipate 
his  turnings  and  objections,  gradually  embody 
his  thoughts  iuto  a  complex  unity,  wherein 
every  part  shall  be  luminous  with  the  spirit  of 
the  whole.”  This,  he  needed  not  to  tell  us  he 
has  endeivored  to  do, for  this, it  is  evident, he  has 
successfully  done.  Had  he  given  us  merely  this 
new  trausliitiou,  with  none  of  the  notes  which 
pour  so  much  light  upon  the  poem,  and  without 
the  introductory  study  which  puts  the  reader 
in  a  position  of  such  strong  sympathy  with  it, 
he  would  have  rendered  incalculable  service  to 
Bible  study.  But  he  has  done  far  more. 

The  diction  of  his  trauslutiou  is  strong,  varied, 
bold,  and  appropriate  not  only  to  the  thought, 
but  to  the  motive  of  the  poem;  its  structure  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  while  in  no  respect  transgressing  the  laws 
of  English  poetic  form.  The  notes  are  not,  in  the 
formal  sense,  “scholarly,”  a  word  which  may 
generally  be  held  to  mean  a  clever  device  for 
displaying  the  writer’s  learning.  They  are  crit¬ 
ical  in  the  true  sense,  bringing  to  light  pre- 
cisidy  what  in  the  poem  is  dark  by  reason  of 
difficulties  inherent  in  a  work  dating  from  a  far- 
distant  time,  and  written  among  scenes,  en¬ 
tirely  unfamiliar  to  the  reader.  They  trace 
“the  sequences  and  interdependencies  of  the 
thought,”  and  in  a  great  degree,  by  means  of 
cross  references,  mase  the  book  its  own  inter¬ 
preter.  And  again,  by  tracing  the  analogies 
between  the  expressions  in  which  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Job  clothed  his  thought  aud  the 
wording  of  passages  of  Milton,  Goethe,  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  Browning,  they  make  evident  bow 
fundamentally  a  part  of  human  experience  are 
these  thoughts,  how  pertinent  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  time  is  this  study  of  a  poem 
which  embodies  a  deep  heart-question  of  hu¬ 
manity.  And  this  brings  us  to  what  is  in  fact 
the  great  and  unique  service  which  Professor 
Genung  has  rendered  in  the  making  of  this  book. 

I  It  is  indicated  in  the  title:  The  Epic  of  the  In- 
I  ner  Life.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  this 
title,  by  critics  who  amply  recognize  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  work,  but  the  author,  in  his 
discussion  of  this  very  matter,  has,  it  would 
appear,  fully  justified  not  only  his  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  poem  as  an  epic,  but  his  naming  it 
as  of  the  inner  life. 

It  is  in  the  introductory  study,  which  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  a  third  of  the  book,  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Genung’s  most  valuable  work  appears,  in 
the  key  which  it  furnishes  to  the  meaning  of 
the  poem.  The  question.  What  is  the  problem 
of  the  Book  of  Job?  bus  been  variously  an¬ 
swered,  and  never  to  entire  satisfaction.  And 
this  is  partly  because  interpreters  have  no«. 
sufflciently  kept  iu  mind  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  truly  a  poem,  and  not  a  didactic  treatise  nor 
a  moral  tale.  In  general,  the  keynote  to  the 
work  has  been  found  to  be  something  like  “The 
mystery  of  God’s  providential  government  of 
men,”  as  Professor  Conant  puts  it,  or,  in  the 
words  of  Delitzsch,  “  Why  does  suffering  on 
suffering  befall  the  righteous?"  Certainly  this 
question  dues  play  an  important  part  in  the 
dialogues  between  Job  and  bis  .three  friends; 
but.  as  Professor  Genung  has  profoundly  point¬ 
ed  out,  this  view  is  inadequate,  because  it 
subordinates  the  divine  element  to  the  human, 
and  it  is  especially  defective,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  does  not  leave  room  fur  the  pro 
logue;  the  conversation  between  Satan  and 
Jehovah  becomes  meaningless,  being  not  or¬ 
ganically  connected  with  the  central  idea  of 
the  poem;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer 
of  Jehovah  out  of  the  whirlwind  is  no  answer; 
it  does  not  decide  the  question  supposed  to  be 
at  issue. 

The  key  to  the  poem  then,  as  Professor  Ge- 
Dung  finds  it,  is  quite  other  than  this,  and  quite 
other,  we  may  add,  than  that  mechanical  theory 
of  interpretation  which  attempts  to  solve  it  “by 
the  rule  of  three 


THE  WAY-  OF  PEACE. 


PBOMINES  THAT  WE  ALL  HOPE  WILL  BE 
FULFILLED. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ISaIAM. 


A  Review  by  Principal  Grant,  of  the  Queen’s  IJiii- 
versity,  Kinii^Mton,  Canada,  of  a  Book  Entitled 
“How  to  Rnad  Isaiah,”  being  the  Piophecies  of  Isaiah, 
arranged  in  order  of  time  and  subject,  with  ezplanatlxns 
Aud  a  glossary.  By  Buchanan  Blake,  B.D.  Edinburgh : 
IV*  T.  Clark,  1891.  Pp.  187.  Price  90  cents.  For  sale  by 
the  Presbyterian  News  Co..  Toronto. 

The  ioiportauce  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  among 
the  collection  of  the  prophets,  is  now  coming 
to  be  understood  by  intelligent  Christians,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  manual  that  will  place 
within  the  reach  of  Bible  classes,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  others,  the  chief  results  of  mod¬ 
ern  investigations  into  the  life  of  the  great 
prophet  and  the  countries  and  times  with  which 
the  book  deals.  The  little  volume  by  Dr.  Blake 
will  serve  the  purpose  excellently  well.  The 
student  who  masters  it  will  |  rubably  read 
larger  works  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  does,  he 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  understand  them 
and  to  recognize  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
all  the  sixty  six  chapters  as  the  work  of  one 
author.  Instead  of  losing  anything,  he  finds 
that  he  has  gained  much  by  admitting  that  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  includes  the  works  of  two  or 
more  authors,  who  wrote  at  widely  different 
ti-iies  and  in  widely  different  circumstances, 
just  as  he  has  received  a  new  fiuod  of  light 
with  the  idea  that  Israel  had  other  legisla¬ 
tors  than  Moses,  though  all  based  their  laws  on 
Mosaic  principle-!,  other  Psalmists  than  David, 
and  other  writers  and  collectors  of  proverbs 
than  Solomon.  “The  Book  of  tho  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah  as  now  extant,”  says  Mr.  Blake,  “un¬ 
doubtedly  contains  several  prophets,  even  as 
the  Book  of  Psalms  contains  psalms  by  many 
writers;  but  in  both  cases,  the  collection  rightly 
and  naturally  receives  the  names  of  the  fiist 
and  most  important  contributor.  A  master 
mind  and  true  originator  in  each  case  receives 
deservedly  the  credit  of  the  whole.  At  the 
clo«e  of  the  thirty  ninth  chapter  there  is  a  new 
beginning  in  the  book  before  us,  with  new 
authors  and  new  circumstances.  But  as  the 
second  half  owes  the  master  mind  of  Isaiah 
everything,  it  gathered  round  him.” 

TLiw^is  the  conclusion  of  every  intelligent 
scliq^r  in  Europe,  and  in  most  quarters  it  is 
tiropsdy  received  as  commonplace,  though  it 
\^7  yet  give  a  shock  here  and  there  to  some 
wpo  identify  the  Bible  with  the  conceptions  of 
it  Jivluch  they  have  received  by  tradition.  Far 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  message  being 
lessened  by  this  change  of  view,  we  are  for 
the  first  time  put  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  full  force  of  its  inspiration.  The  book  ceases 
to  be  a  riddle,  with  here  and  there  a  passage  of 
glowing  eloquence,  the  music  of  which  has 
taken  captive  the  hearts  of  centuries.  The 
whole  becomes  luniinoui,  dnd  the  light  irrad¬ 
iates  the  hiitory  of  Israel  during  its  most  crit¬ 
ical  period  between  the  rise  on  the  horizon  of 
the  great  Assyrian  power  about  759  B.  C.,aod  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  in  538  B.  C. 

“After  all,”  says  Mr.  Blake,  “it  is  the  mes¬ 
sage,  not  the  individual  messenger,  with  which 
iuspiratiou  is  concerned.  The  naming  of  books 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  so  larg*  ly  a  matter  of 
tradition,  depending  on  the  materials  for  in¬ 
formation  lying  to  hand,  that  it  should  con¬ 
tinually  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  who  is  named  as  the  niesenger,  but  very 
much  more  what  the  message  is.  We  should 
think  not  of  the  channel  by  which,  or  the  per- 

Eon  by  whoD,  but  of  the  source  from  whom 
he  Word  came.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  we  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  second 
portion  of  Isaiah,  but  this,  after  all,  is  only  a 
mutter  of  sentiment”  (p.  167). 

The  greater  part  of  Old  Testament  literature 
is  anonymous.  The  writers  were  apparently 
animated  by  the  same  sentiment  that  made  the 
architects  and  builders  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  indifferent  about  inscribing  their 
names  on  their  works.  They  built  not  for  their 
own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of  God.  What  we 
have  to  do  with  the  writings  is  to  put  them,  as 
far  as  we  can,  iu  their  true  and  historical  set¬ 
ting,  so  that  they  may  shine  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  that  we  may  be  able  thereby  to  get 
the  utmost  possible  good  from  the  message. 
The  better  we  understand  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  given  originally,  the  better,  as  a 
rule,  shall  we  be  able  to  apply  it  to  our  own 
times  and  to  our  own  hearts. 

We  must  clearly  understand  that  Inspiration 
did  not  concern  itself  with  doing  what  man  can 
do.  As  regards  the  writing  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  manuscripts,  the  copyings  and  multiplied 
re  coypings  of  them,  the  transmitting,  editing 
and  codifying  of  them,  the  finding  and  losing 
of  parts,  everything  depended  on  men  as  en¬ 
tirely  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  manuscripts,  as  entirely  as  the  printing 
of  Bibles  now  depends  on  printers,  publishers, 
and  other  human  agents.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  “that  a  prophecy  was  essentially  a 
spoken  message,  and  only  secondarily  a  writ¬ 
ten  word  or  scripture;  and  further,  that  as 
writing  took  place  ou  parchments  or  skins  of 
great  value,  it  can  be  uudesrstood  that  longer 
prophecies  might  run  into  two  pieces,  and 
shorter  ones  be  placed  in  ‘io  fill  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  spaces.  Thus  prophecies  not  at  all  con¬ 
nected  might  be  associated  in  order  of  sequence, 
and  in  later  times  the  information  necessary  for 
a  chronological  order  might  not  be  available.  .  . 
And  finally,  be  it  observad,  that  just  as  the 
power  to  bring  sweetest  music  out  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  depends  more  on  the  performer  than  ou 
the  instrument  he  uses,  so  the  power  rightly 
to  draw  teaching  and  guidance  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  depends  on  the  reader  being  divinely  influ¬ 
enced  by  that  same  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  ‘holy 
men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved.’  The 
understanding  of  a  perfectly  inspired  prophecy 
will  require  a  perfectly  inspired  mind,  and 
those  who  are  not  prophets  cannot  expect  fully 
to  appreciate  the  prophets”  (pp.  8,  9).  I  would 
commend  this  manual  to  those,  who  though 
ignorant  of  Hebrew,  are  anxious  to  understand 
this  great  central  book  of  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
ture.  G.  M.  Grant. 

Queen’s  University,  Kingston. 


any  amounlfof  grog, 
frail  system,  but  I  have  stood  aearl3-  fifty  years 
of  hard  work,  with  plenty  of  sound  sleep,  and 
not  a  drop  of  alcoholic  stimulant. 

(3)  A  third  reason  for  letting  intoxicants 
alone  is  that  they  strike  directly  to  the  brain. 
Some  drugs  have  an  affinitj-  for  the  heart  aud 
others  for  the  spine.  A  glass  of  strong  wine 
or  brandy  makes  for  the  brain  as  a  hound 
makes  for  the  deer  in  the  forest.  When  it 
reaches  the  brain,  it  overturns  the  reason  and 
transforms  the  man  into  the  fool  or  the 
maniac.  A  small  dram  will  upset  many  peo¬ 
ple;  I  have  seen  young  ladies  iu  a  social  party 
whose  tongues  had  been  unloosed  by  cham¬ 
pagne  until  they  were  unconscious  objects  of 
ridicule  or  of  pity.  No  human  brain  is  proof 
against  alcohol;  and  when  like  the  “shot  be¬ 
tween  wind  and  water,”  it  strikes  the  brain,  it 
reaches  both  body  and  mind  and  soul,  and  sends 
them  all  to  the  bottom.  The  Church  of  God  is 
bound  to  war  against  alcoholic  drinks  as  the 
enemy  that  sends  myriads  of  souls  to  hell. 
Total  abstinence  is  to-day  the  strongest  of  ail 
allies  to  evangelical  religion:  the  saloons  are 
damning  as  many  as  the  churches  are  saving. 

(4)  No  one  is  absolutely  safe  who  timpers 
with  an  intoxi  -ant.  It  is  always  a  deceiver. 
The  deception  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  glass 
of  liquor  increases  the  desire  for  another  glass. 
A  loaf  of  bread,  a  dish  of  beef,  a  draught  of 
milk  satisfy  hunger ;  they  do  not  breed  a  ravish¬ 
ing  appetite.  This  fact  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
use  wiue  or  brandy  without  running  into  excess. 
A  habit  of  drinking  is  formed  and  confirmed  be¬ 
fore  the  drinker  is  aware.  A  famous  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  long  years  ago,  used  port  wine 
to  make  him  preach  more  effectively,  and  the 
stealthy  ally  overmastered  him  at  length  in  the 
pulpit,  and  he  was  led  home  drunk  and  dis¬ 
graced!  He  reformed,  but  it  was  only  by  the 
most  rigid  pledge  and  practice  of  teetotalism. 
Men  often  say  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
“good  creatures  of  God";  so  far  from  that 
God’s  law  against  alcohol  is  written  on  every 
human  body  in  this  fact  that  alcohol  arouses  a 
depraved  appetite  that  demands  more  and  more 
of  the  poison.  Where  one  person  is  positively 

>^.curod  of  disease  by  alcohol,  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  killed,  although  the  verdict  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  press  may  often  be,  “Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  ”  or  “  heart  failure,  ”  or  some  other  current 
cover  for  alcoholism.  It  is  not  easy  to  jump 
half  way  down  Niagara. 

(5)  Another  powerful  reason  for  total  absti¬ 
nence  is  that  you  and  I  are  responsible  for  our 
example.  If  the  glass  of  wine  on  my  table 
tempts  any  young  man  to  drin*k,  and  he  falls 
into  drunkenness,  I  am  largely  responsible  for 
his  mini  If  he  “stumbleth  or  is  made  weak” 
(as  Paul  expresses  it),  be  stumbles  over  me.  I 
am  an  accomplice  iu  his  destruction,  even  if  he 
sees  me  drinking  the  social  gass,  and  is  infiu- 
enced  by  my  example.  No  sophistry  can  ex¬ 
plain  away  or  excuse  my  guilt.  If  we  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  tempt  our  fellow-creatures  by  our 
direct  offer  of  intoxicants,  or  by  our  example 
into  the  habit  of  drinking,  we  just  so  far  help 
to  shut  them  out  of  heaven!  On  the  other 
hand,  an  example  of  total  abstinence  helps  to 
strengthen  the  weak  and  give  courage  to  the 
irresolute.  “Don’t  you  ever  take  wine?”  said 
an  hospitable  and  rather  jovial  bishop  to  bis 
neighbor  at  table,  before  whom  he  pushed  a 
decanter.  “  Are  you  afraid  of  it ?”  “  No,  ”  replied 
his  neighbor,  “I  am  not  afraid  of  the  wiue,  but 
I  am  of  my  example.”  Every  person  who 
touches  a  glass  of  intoxicants,  gives  his  or  her 
support  to  the  drinking- usages,  and  the  drink¬ 
ing-usages  support  the  drink- traffic  and  611  the 

I  dramshops.  “Evil  is  wrought  by  rcant  of 
mthought,  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart.” 

B  (6)  The  whole  spirit  of  God’s  Word  is  against 
Rhe  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  All  the  total 
^UMtineuoe  speeches  ever  made  do  not  equal  this 
Single  warning  from  heaven:  “Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red  and  when  it  goeth 
down  smoothly;  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.”  That 
prohibitory  law  of  the  Creator  has  never  been 
repetded.  My  Bible  enjoins  self-denial  as  to 
everything  that  may  endanger  me  or  my  fellow- 

•  creatures.  It  exhorts  me  to  keep  my  body  as 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  degrade 

•  it  into  a  tippling-house.  When  every  pulpit 
trains  the  artillery  of  God’s  Word  against  the 
bottle,  and  every  Christian  realizes  that  he  is 


skip-and-jump  style  of  the  popular 
music”  of  the  day,  will  read  with  some  a*>pre- 
heosion  Dr.  Talmage’ s  prefatory  declaration 
that  this  book  is  “a  combination  of  the  old 
classic  bymnology  with  tbe  modern  chorus.’* 
They  may  take  heart  of  grace,  however:  tbe 
book  well  deserves  a  better  characterization. 
The  greater  number  of  hymns  appear  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tunes  to  which  they  have  long 
been  wedded;  and  where  changes  have  been 
made,  they  have  been  not  infrequently  for  the 
better.  A  very  great  recommendation  of  the 
book  is  its  brevity.  Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  hjmns  well  selected  are  more  than  worth 
double  the  number  even  with  all  the  good  ones 
included.  When  one  takes  up  tbe  heavy  hymn 
books  of  tbe  present  day — too  heavy  for  one  not 
tolerably  robust  to  hold  while  standing  through 
the  sioging  of  tbe  hymn — one  is  fain  to  echo 
the  wish  of  a  good  old  Presbyterian  elder  of 
half  a  century  ago,  that  there  were  just  six 
tunes — two  long  metre,  two  common  metre  and 
two  short  metre — and  then  everybody  could  nng  t 
Not  to  be  quite  as  conservative  as  the  worthy 
elder, we  may  say  that  “Many  Voices”  appears  to 
have  found  the  golden  mean.  It  gives  a  suflS- 
cieni  variety  of  well  chosen  hymns,  suited  to 
all  exigencies  and  aU  frames  of  mind,  and  the 
tunes  are  in  general  chosen  from  among  the 
very  best  not  only  of  modem,  but  of  older  sa¬ 
cred  mtisic. 

Favorite  Water  CkiLORS.  Fac-siroiles  of  Fa¬ 
vorite  Works  by  Francis  Day,  Charles  How¬ 
ard  Johnson,  H.  W.  McVickar,  Percy  Moran, 
James  M.  Barnsley,  James  Symington.  With 
Portraits  of  the  Artists  and  Repre(>entation8 
of  their  Work  in  Black-and-white.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Gomnany.  1892. 
|7  60. 

A  superb  gift-book  for  the  holiday  season, 
such  as  this  house  has  been  in  the  habit  of  issu' 
ing  for  several  years  past.  It  is  an  ungracious 
duty  to  say  that  something  is  left  to  be  desired 
in  the  water-color  reproductions;  but  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  they  are  not  all  quite  up  to  the 
standard  this  h^-use  has  taught  us  to  set.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  picture  on  the 
cover,  which  is  slovenly  and  tawdry.  Inside 
the  cover  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  John¬ 
son’s  “Cup  that  Cheers, ”and  Francis  Day’s  “At 
your  Service"  fares  hardly  better.  Much  more 
satisfactory  is  the  reproduction  of  McVickar’s 
Vain  Regrets,  and  especially  of  Percy  Moran’s 
Dorothy,  which  is  done  with  remarkable  caro 
and  fidelity.  The  ship  in  Barnsley’s  Old  time 
Merchantman  is  reproduced  with  spirit,  but  the 
waves  are  uncommonly  wooden.  Notwithstand' 
ing  its  defects,  the  book  is  a  valuable  one. 


“I  CANNOT  TALK  FOR  GOD,  BUT  I  CAN 
SMILE  AND  BE  HAPPY  FOR  HIM.” 

Four  months  ago  God  led  me  into  a  city 
hospital,  where  for  four  months  I  lived  among 
the  sick  and  dying.  The  charity  wards  were 
nearly  always  full;  my  room  was  near  tlj^ 
woman’s  ward.  One  day  an  old  lady,  sevenf/ 
years  old,  was  brought  iu  seated  in  the  invalids 
chair.  She  had  come  to  have  her  leg  amputated. 
Tbe  knee  was  completely  honeycombed  with  can¬ 
cer.  Though  so  full  of  pain,  and  unable  to  wafk 
or  scarcely  to  move,  she  said :  “  I  have  never  bein 
able  to  talk  eloquently  for  God,  but  I  can  smjle 
aud  be  happy  for  Him.” 

The  two  weeks  she  spent  waiting  to  undeigo 
the  operation  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 
She  was  a  perpetual  source  of  sunshine;  ker 
presence  illumined  the  ward,  no  matter  hjbw 
much  sleep  she  lost  at  night  through  siifferiiig, 
no  matter  how  painful  the  dressing  of  her  I'lg, 
she  kept  the  brightest  face,  the  cheeriest  greet¬ 
ing  for  all  around  her.  Many  times  when  my 
heart  was  heavy  with  grief,  and  my  way  vas 
dark,  I  have  gone  to  that  dear  Christian,  end 
her  smile  has  lightened  my  gloom,  and  I  iBve 
seen  God’s  power  to  “keep  in  peace”  the  loul 
“abiding  in  Him.” 

The  day  came  for  the  operation.  She  went 
through  the  preparation  as  if  she  were  gettiig 
ready  for  the  pleasautest  event  of  her  life.  Sle 
took  the  ether  and  drifted  out  into  unconsciou- 
ness  with  the  faith  of  a  little  child.  They  bore 
the  cot  into  the  clinic,  where  all  the  medifal 
students  were  assembled  to  watch  the  physiclin 
cut  off  the  leg.  In  an  hour  she  was  back  in  (le 
ward.  I  sat  by  her,  and  when  she  regaled 
consciousuess,  she  said  with  ashen  lips,  trjCag 
bard  to  speak  with  her  old-time  brightn^s: 
“1  am  in  so  much  pain,  I  can’t  smile  now,  Sit 
I  want  to  keep  on  being  cheerful,  for  tbaLis 
all  I  can  do  for  God.”  The  pain  became  greaur ; 
she  said:  “Such  terrible,  terrible  pain.  It 
would  help  me  to  have  you  sing.”  1  sang: 

“  Sure  1  must  fight  If  I  would  win. 

Increase  mv  courage.  Lord  ; 

I'll  bear  the  toil,  endure  tbe  pain,  I 

Supported  by  Thy  Word.”  (| 

She  tried  to  sing  it  with  me,  but  althagh 
her  Ups  moved,  only  the  last  word  of  each  iue 
was  audible.  u 

Down  into  the  valley  and  shadow  of  desp  I 
saw  her  go,  but  never  once  did  I  see  the  swuet 
ness  of  her  spirit  leave  her,  and  to  the  ast 
moment 'I  was  with  her,  my  soul  got  a  geat 
uplift  through  the  gladness  that,  like  aripmof 
heavenly  joy,  kept  her  true  to  her  inisfon. 


a  theory  which  has  given 
the  critics  much  to  do,  the  poem  in  its  preseut 
form  obstinately  refusing  to  conform  itself 
thereto.  The  artistic  unity  of  the  poem,  as 
Professor  Genung  finds  it,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  problem  at  all,  whether  moral  or  mathe¬ 
matical,  but  in  none  other  than  Job  himself.  It 
is  his  inner  history  as  moulded  and  developed 
by  outward  events,  which  is  the  point  of  inter¬ 
est— “what  Job  is,  becomes,  achieves,  in  the 
fiery  trial  of  God’s  unexpected  visitation.” 
Through  the  progress  of  his  character  a  problem 
is  indeed  wrought  out;  it  is  the  answer  to 
Satan’s  question,  “Does  Job  fear  God  for 
nought?”— the  question  of  tbe  utterly  selfish 
“Accuser,”  incapable  of  imagining  loyal  and 
disinterested  service.  It  is  tbe  question  elan 
which  the  Old  Testament  standard  of  piety  itself 
tends  to  raise,  and  has  raised  all  through  the 
ages,  never  perhaps  so  pointedly  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  “  Aud  Job’ s  life,  ”  as  Professor  Genung 
tells  us,  “as  it  is  traced  in  the  glowing,  indig¬ 
nant,  faith  inspired  words  of  his  complaint,  is 
tbe  triumphant  answer.  Job  does  fear  God  for 
nought,  that  is,  his  integrity  is  no  vulgar 
barter  for  wages,  as  Satan  supposes,  but  deeply 
founded  in  tbe  truth  of  things,  so  deeply  that  he 
takes  leave  of  his  friends,  of  family,  of  life, 
nay,  of  God  himself,  as  he  has  hitherto  re¬ 
garded  God,  in  order  to  be  true.” 

Studied  with  this  key  to  its  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion,  the  Book  of  Job  becomes  an  eternal 
reality ;  its  truths  as  potent  to  day,  its  lessons 
as  much  needed  to-day,  as  they  were  when  it 
was  written,  thousands  of  years  ago.  As  to  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  Professor  Genung 
decides,  after  a  very  careful  study  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  compared  with  the  facts  ofliis 
tory,  that  it  was  very  probably  the  time  of 
Hezekiab,  and  therefore  contemporary  with  the 
utterances  of  the.great  Isaiah.  Who  the  author 
was,  he  deems  it  idle  to  inquire. 

It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  go  through  this 
bojk  more  minutely,  pointing  out  to  our  read¬ 
ers  the  force  and  vigor  of  its  thoughts,  the 


To  the  above  from  our  correspondent,  we  can 
only  say  that  we  join  wilh  heart  and  soul  in 
his  yearning  for  an  end  of  all  strife:  and  if  we 
do  not  quite  share  all  his  hopes,  we  shall  yet 
rejoice  with  exceeding  joy  if  they  may  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  Directors  of  Union  Seminary,  we 
believe,  are  ready  for  any  compromise  that  may 
be  possible  consistent  with  truth,  with  self- 
respect,  with  dignity  and  honor.  More  than 
that  we  cannot  ask.  Nobody  w’ill  regret  it 
more  than  we,  if  the  glittering  visions  of  Dr. 
Patton,  which  so  enraptured  the  Assembly, 
should  vanish  before  the  cold,  hard  reality. — 
Ed.,  Evan. 
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General  Secretary  J.  W.  Baer  led  the  closing 
consecration  meeting,  giving  the  watch- words, 
“Christ,  Co-operation,  Conquest.”  A  great 
number  took  part  in  this  tender  and  spiritual 
service.  The  delegates  arose  and  promised  to 
bring  some  one  into  the  Church  the  coming 
year.  With  clasped  hands,  singing  “Blest  be 
the  tie  that  binds,”  and  repeating  the  Mizpah 
benediction,  and  singing  “God  be  with  you  till 
we  meet  again,”  this  enthusiastic  and  grandly 
successful  convention  closed. 

Many  greetings  were  received  from  other 
bodies,  among  which  were  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Association 
of  Home  Missions.  Binghamton  is  to  be  the 
next  place  of  meeting.  Wheeler. 


similar  gradation  of  service,  till  they  purchase 
to  themselves  the  more  or  less  honorable  degree 
of  a  city  pastorate?  There  would  be  less  break¬ 
ing  down  in  health,  and  a  decided  gain  in  homi¬ 
letic  and  pastoral  preparation  for  the  larger 
fields. 

One  other  point  of  practical  teaching  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  mountain  environment  amid  which 
this  is  written,  is  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  for 
the  whole  of  life  “between  the  Sabbaths.”  A 
week  without  a  religious  keeping  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  is  life  at  a  dead  level.  Sabbath  rest  and 
worship  lift  all  the  other  days  into  a  purer  air 
and  enrich  them  with  heavenly  infiuences.  On 
this  mount  of  privilege  the  pattern  of  the  true 
life  is  shown  to  the  uplooking  soul,  according 
to  which  the  daily  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
character  shaped  for  a  better  life.  How  much 
of  the  loftiest  and  richest  experience  possible 
te  men  do  those  lose  whose  Christian  theory 
may  be  that  every  week  day  is  a  Sabbath, 
while 

“  the  unchristian  fact  is, 

Each  Sabbath  is  a  week  day  in  their  practice.” 

We  need  the  uplift  of  one  divine  day  in  seven, 
which  shall  take  the  soul  above  the  sordid,  dis¬ 
tracting  cares  of  the  work-a-day  world,  and 
give  it  a  view  like  that  from  the  Delectable 
Mountains  of  Bunyan.  The  gifts  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  week  are  more  and  richer  than  all  that  is 
given  up  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  day  of 
rest.  Nowhere  are  its  sacred  infiuences  more 
restful  or  elevating  than  when  enjoved  among 
the  mountains.  John  H.  Edwards. 

Keene  Valley. 


BTpsilanti,  and  Dr.  Meta  Howard  of  Korea. 
Ifiss  Weed  transferred  us  in  her  charming  way 

|vork  there  among  the  Chinese, 
gave  us  most  interesting  and 
glimpses  of  Keren  life. 


Heligious 


ident  Strong  of  Rochester,  whose  soundness  in 
the  faith  no  one  has  impugned: 

“There  is  a  human  element  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  God’s  Word  put  in  the  imperfect  garb  of  hu¬ 
man  speech,  and  the  very  humanity  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  the  best  proof  of  its  divinity.  The  so- 
called  errors  of  the  Bible  setm  to  me,  upon 
searching  examination,  to  be  not  errors  at  all, 
but  I  recognize  the  right  of  others  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  conclusion.  I  open  my  mind  to  evidence. 
I  don’t  prejudge  the  case.  I  refuse  to  impose 
upon  iny  students  the  dogma  of  absolute  iner¬ 
rancy  in  matters  unessential.  I  refu->e  to  re¬ 
quire  candidates  for  baptism  or  ordination  to 
express  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in 
matters  which  have  nuthing  to  do  with  Christ 
or  salvation.  No  man  is  required  to  lie  for  God.’^ 


|o  scenes  in  California,  and  told  us  much  of  the 
■  ’^r.  Howard 

_  ,  „  instructive 

She  regards  Korea  as  a 
very  important  field,  in  being  the  doorway  to 
China,  and  is  quite  confident,  that  ten  years  of 
good  work  will  see  Korea  entirely  evangelized. 
But  the  work  will  be  done  through  the  native 
converts.  The  English  or  Americans  will  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  it.  The  country  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  field  for  Christian  work,  though  the 
Koreans  are  somewhat  suspicious  of  English 
speaking  people,  because  of  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  toward  the  opium  traffic.  Their 
women  are  well  treated,  althi  ugh  wives  are 
happy  prisoners  for  life.  The  nobler  and  purer 
the  woman,  the  more  she  de.sires  seclusion.  The 
Korean  differs  from  the  Chinamaa,  in  that  the 
latter  studies  all  his  life  upon  his  language,  and 
never  learns  it,  while  the  former  knows  his  before 
he  is  ten  years  of  age,  and  then  begins  on  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  is  also  fond  of  the 
English  language,  and  writes  sentences  upon 
fences,  besides  practicing  upon  the  missionaries. 

Before  closing  the  afternoon  session,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Seeley  was  added  to  the  list  of  officers  as  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary.  Mrs.  Bruske  and  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ell  were  re-elected,  and  Cadillac  was  selected 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

In  tie  evening.  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Field  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 


been  recognized.  From  David  to  Ruskin,  men 
of  responsive  minds  have  learned  great  truths  I 
from  their  heaven-probing  heights  and  abysmal 
depths.  The  high  places  of  earth  haNe  stimu¬ 
lated  worship  and  helpful  devotion,  though 
often  misused  in  the’  interest  of  false  religion. 
But  these  soul-exalting  works  of  the  great 
World  Builder  have  also  a  definite  value  as 
illustrating  certain  features  of  theological 
truth. 

What  the  mountains  of  a  continent  are  to  its 
valleys  and  plains,  that  the  lofty  and  solemn 
verities  of  religion  are  to  the  daily  life  of  men. 
Theology  is  axial  to  all  human  relations  and 
temporal  events.  The  mountain  ranges  are  the 
solid  framework  of  continents.  River  courses. 


The  Christian  Advocate  notes  an  instance  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  frequent  result  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  convent.  Trained  there  especially  in 
the  lighter  and  showy  accomplishments  and  in 
the  formalities  of  religion,  her  understanding 
hardly  awakened,  the  young  woman  must  needs 
enter  the  world  at  a  disadvantage,  her  mind 
colored  and  misled,  innocently  enough  it  may 
be,  by  contact  with  those  long  estranged  from 
society  and  really  ignorant  of  the  world  of  to¬ 
day.  Thus  schooled,  what  wonder  that  a  young 
woman  of  spirit  and  wealth  should  hasten  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  from  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  frivolity  quite  to  the  austere  monotonies  of 
the  religious  recluse,  just  as  if  the  great,  sober, 
actual  world  that  lies  between  had  no  worth 
and  no  special  claims  upon  worthy  womanhood  1 
The  following  is  the  case: 

Miss  Alma  Victory,  an*heiress,  twenty  years 
of  age,  takes  the  white  veil  and  becomes  Sister 
Mary  Magdalen  of  Jesus.  She  was  educated  in 
a  Catholic  convent,  which  she  left  at  seventeen; 
lived  a  gay,  social  life  for  two  years,  being  the 
belle  at  Narragansett  Pier  in  the  summer  of 
1890;  said  to  be  beautiful.  In  the  midst  of  that 
season  she  announced  that  she  did  not  think 
she  could  save  her  soul  unless  she  entered  a  con¬ 
vent.  A  year  ago  she  entered  the  community 
of  Dominican  nuns,  the  monastery  was  sealed 
up,  and  for  a  year  they  did  not  look  upon  a 
gathering  of  people  of  the  outer  world.  Aftsr 
certain  preliminary  ceremonies,  a  procession  of 
priests  entered  the  chapel,  followed  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Corrigan,  and  behind  them  walked  Miss 
Victory,  clad  in  bridal  robes,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  brother.  After  a  sermon  by  Father 
Halpin,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  assumed  his 
pontifical  robes,  said  to  Miss  Victory,  who  sat 
before  bim:  “Daughter,  what  do  you  ask?" 
“The  mercy  of  God  and  your  mercy  was  the 
reply.  The  Archbishop  then  replied  that  the 
mercy  of  God  was  evident  in  the  step  that  she 
was  about  to  take,  and  he  blessed  her  and  said : 
“Arise.  But  tell  us  first  whether  it  is  your  in¬ 
tention  to  keep  to  the  best  of  your  ability  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi¬ 
ence?”  The  account  from  which  we  quote  says 
that  her  answer  was:  “It  is”,  but  it  was  in¬ 
audible.  Then  she  took  off  the  bridal  dress, 
laid  the  flowers  aside,  put  on  the  white  habit 
of  the  nuns,  and  reappeared  at  the  communion 
window  in  the  iron  grating  behind  the  altar  of 
the  visitors’  chapel.  The  Archbishop  advanced 
to  this  window  and  held  out  a  crown  of  roses 
and  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  said :  “  Make  your 
choice  between  these  crowns.”  She  took  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  Archbishop  with 
silver  shears  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  after 
which  her  mother  cut  off  the  rest  of  her  hair. 
The  Archbishop  gave  her  a  rosary,,  and  changed 
her  name  to  Mary  Magdalen.  She  wore  a  look 
of  happiness,  told  her  f '-lends  that  “going  be¬ 
hind  these  Imrs  does  not  of  itself  mean  salva¬ 
tion”;  said,  “I  am  very  happy  now,”  and  asked 
them  to  pray  for  her. 

We  would  not  speak  slightingly  or  irreverently 
of  this  performance,  or  point  out  its  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  contradictions,  but  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  whatever  system  is  adopted,  it 
develops  adjustments  and  idealities,  by  means 
of  the  latter  of  which  ecstatic  enthusiasm  is 
produced  in  some  natures,  and  by  the  former 
submission  to  the  most  unnatural  mode  of  life. 
Let  Protestants  thank  God  that  in  His  provi¬ 
dence  they  were  delivered  from  being  trained  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  ii  possible  for  them  to 
think  that  God  could  be  pleased  with  such  an 
attempt  to  work  out  salvation. 

No  wonder  the  young  woman,  if  she  had  any 
religious  sensibility,  recoiled  from  the  vanities 
and  puerilities  of  the  season  at  Narragansett 
Pier:  but  she  has  missed  her  way.  That  crown 
of  thorns  that  the  Archbishop  handed  her, 
could  better  have  been  worn  by  her  renouncing 
all  that  is  evil,  and  living  before  the  world  a 
life  of  piety  and  good  works. 


The  Examiner,  in  casting  about  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  religion  often  fails  to  be  interesting, 
thus  concludes  on  the  subject: 

The  lack  of  reality  in  religious  experience  is 
closely  allied  with  the  same  la'-k  of  ideas  of 
doctrine.  So  long  as  the  doctrines  of  our  faith 
are  to  us  merely  “things  believed,”  they  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  uninteresting.  After 
they  have  once  been  clearly  expressed  and  tha 
mind  rests  satisfied  on  that  point,  there'  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  them, 
hence  the  common  prejudice  against  “doctrinal^ 
preaching.  '  What  we  need  is  such  a  grasp  of 
doctrine  as  not  only  lays  hold  of  it  intellectu¬ 
ally,  but  makes  it  si^ify  something  practically. 
When  we  get  that,  it  will  be  perennially  inter¬ 
esting. 

So  with  regard  to  the  Bible.  To  a  great  many 
Christian  people  it  is  not  half  so  much  as  it 
might  be  a  real  book.  They  read  it  devotion- 
ally,  and  are  blessed  in  so  doing.  But  they 
would  gain  richer  profit  in  that  direction  if  they 
also  read  it  historically  and  with  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  of  its  structure  and  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Bible’s  true  power  is  in  its  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  and  of  His  contact  with  men.  'We^ 
feel  this  not  merely  in  isolated  passages  and 
specific  proof  texts,  but  still  more  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  scope  of  narrative  or  legislation  or 
prophetic  discourse.  The  great  service  of  that 
just  and  higher  criticism  of  which  a  valued 
contributor  writes  in  another  column,  is  that  it 
gives  to  the  Bible  its  proper  perspective  of  his¬ 
tory  and  its  proper  atmosphere  of  contemporary 
conditions.  This  may  sometimes  disturb  cher¬ 
ished  associations  with  particular  pat  sages.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  as  Dr.  Tuck¬ 
er  suggests  in  his  most  judicious  address  to  tho 
Andover  students,  that  “spiritual  inferences- 
drawn  from  wrong  data  cannot  be  authorita¬ 
tive.”  He  adds:  “No  amount  of  spiritualizing^ 
can  atone  for  the  perversion  or  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  facts.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  actual 
fact,  whenever  it  is  ascertained  and  measured, 
is  always  found  to  have  more  moral  significanca 
than  the  assumed  fact.”  .  .  .  What  an  age  like- 
this  imperatively  demands  is  an  enlarged  con¬ 
ception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  taking  in  the- 
great  issues  and  problems  which  so  engrossingly 
occupy  the  world’s  thought  and  have  so  much 
to  do  with  shaping  its  life.  Business,  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  international  compacts,  labor 
and  capital,  sanitary  science,  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  justice  for  working  people,  tnese^ 
are  all  fields  in  which  Christianity  has  a  place 
to  fill,  a  task  to  do.  The  churches  are  finding 
it  out,  and  are  beginning  to  enter  this  vast 
domain  of  Christian  activity.  The  leligion 
which  is  thus  applied  will  never  be  thought  ot 
by  anybody  as  uninteresting. 


MICHIGAN  WOMAN’S  SVNOUICAL  MEETING.  1 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  7th,  we  left  the 
gloomy  infiuences  of  the  weather  outside,  and 
entered  the  pleasant  old  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Adrian,  bright  and  cheery  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  happy  faces  intent  upon  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  business. 

We  placed  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  “elect 
ladies"  of  Michigan,  and  were  thus  whirled  with 
amazing  rapidity  in  a  two  days’  journey  around 
the  globe,  visiting  many  countries  and  peoples, 
and  being  made  familiar  with  their  modes  of 
life,  architecture,  and  religious  and  political 
movements. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Bruske  of  Alma  presided  through¬ 
out  the  day.  After  pleasant  greetings  from  the 
Adrian  people,  through  Mrs.  Condict,  business 
began  with  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the 
reports  from  the  various  Presbyterial  societies. 
Among  the  “fragments”  collected,  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  danger  that  the  work  of  missions 
might  eventually  fall  wholly  to  the  women. 
The  church  collections  are  actually  decreasing, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  because  of  the  women’s 
work. 

Mrs.  Goodman  of  Grand  Rapids,  read  a  capital 
paper  on  "A  Committee  of  One.”  She  cited  the 
history  '>f  a  woman  who  bad  done  all  that  she 
considered  her  duly,  by  Ixlonging  to  a  mission¬ 
ary  society,  paying  her  dues,  and  helping  in 
other  ways  when  called  upon.  But  after  at¬ 
tending  a  certain  meeting,  she  felt  impressed 
with  the  VI  ork  as  she  never  did  before,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  be  a  “Committee  of  One”  to  aid  the 
cause.  Being  able  financially  to  do  more  than 
she  had  been  doing,  she  convinced  her  husband 
that  our  love  for  our  Lord  Jesus  must  not  be 
guided  by  what  our  neighbors  give,  but  by  what 
we  can  and  will  give.  Another  lady  who  at¬ 
tended  the  same  meeting  considered  herself  a 
Committee  of  One  to  help  on  the  work,  but  not 
being  able  to  do  so  in  the  same  manner  as  her 
neighbor,  did  so  by  her  daily  talks  and  prayers. 
Her  son  was  anxious  to  lend  his  services  in  the 
same  diiection  by  becoming  a  physician  and 
surgeon  to  be  sent  to  missionary  fields.  The 
woman  who  had  the  more  means,  educated  the 
son  of  her  poorer  friend  by  self-denial  and  re¬ 
trenchments  from  luxuries  formerly  enjoyed, 
and  fitted  the  boy  for  the  grand  work  before 
him.  The  Committee  of  One  in  both  cases  was 
a  success,  and  Mrs.  Goodman  left  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Synod  which  “Committee  of 
One”  had  made  the  greater  offering.  Every  in 
terested  woman  should  at  least  be  a  Committee 
of  One  to  encourage  and  stimulate  her  busy 
men  at  home,  that  they,  too,  should  have  a 
greater  interest  in  this  grandest  enterprise  which 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  Synodical  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
in  summing  up  the  reports,  gave  an  exe^^Dt 
idea  of  the  work  done  and  yet  to  do.  She  nfl’d 
tiat  the  reports  presented  hy  the  Presbyte^l 
secretaries,  give  evidence  that  the  interest' in 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  Synod  is  not  Rbating, 
but  on  the  incre'ise.  Eight  more  organizations 
are  reported  this  year  than  last,  making  a  total 
of  234. 

The  special  work  to  which  we  are  pledged,  is 
the  support  of  nine  missionaries,  six  native 
teachers  and  Bible  readers,  twelve  village 
schools,  five  school  shares,  fifty-two  scholar¬ 
ships,  six  shares  in  the  running  expenses  of  the 
mission  steamer  “  Nassau,  ”  and  the  support  of 
hospital  work  in  Oroomiah,  Persia,  and  Wei 
Hien,  China.  j 

The  amount  contributed  this  year  to  carry 
on  this  work  is  $9,670.63.  The  total  amount 
of  receipts  in'  excess  of  last  year  is  $890.23.  The 
average  contribution  of  our  5,395  members  has 
been  about  $1  80. 

The  special  and  extra  work  asked  of  us  by 
he  Northwest  Board,  was  the  raising  of  $1,220 
for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  two 
new  missionaries.  Miss  Coleman  to  Aldahabad, 
India,  and  Mrs.  McMillan  to  Botanga,  Africa. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  outfit  and  travelling 
expenses  of  these  missionaries  was  $1,093.68.  ^ 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-two  copies  of  the 
magazine  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,”  and 
five  hundred  and  seventy- six  of  “Children’s 
Work  for  Children,”  find  a  place  in  the  homes 
of  the  workers,  only  about  one  in  tqn  of  our 
members  being  subscribers. 

The  Sabbath  -  schools  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  our  Synod  number  221,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  30,000.  Shall  we  rest  satisfied  when 
only  27  of  our  221  Sabbath-schools  are  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  “ut¬ 
termost  part  of  the  earth  ?”  The  needs  of  the 
work,  the  ease  with  which  the  children  are  in¬ 
terested  and  enlisted,  and  the  unmeasured  good 
it  would  bring  to  the  children  themselves,  are 
sufficient  incentives  to  stimulate  us  in  the 
efforts  to  organize  all  our  Sabbath- schools  into 
one  grand  army  of  mission  workers.  Give  the 
children  some  definite  object  to  work  for,  keep 


B(»rd,  gave  a  masterly  address  upon  the  great 
work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  inspiration  and  stimulus  gained  from  this 
address.  We  saw  many  things  through  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  wonderful  eyes.  He  took  us  to  beautiful 
Japan  and  showed  us  much  of  the  work  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  there.  It  was  only  thirty  years  ago  that 
the  Japanese  came  to  the  United  States  to  inquire 
into  its  genius.  A  book  beautiful  not  only  in 
contents,  but  in  construction,  was  the  result. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  that  that  which 
had  made  us  great  was  left  out  of  the  book, 
and  it  was  returned  to  have  the  history  of  our 
Christianitv  inserted.  In  1870  there  were  less 
than  300  Christians  in  Japan,  now  there  are 
30,000  or  40,000  of  them,  and  they  are  about 
ready  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  say.  Let  us  do  this 
work  ourselves.  Three  great  buildings,  erected 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEATOR 
CONVENTION. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  this  body  was 
held  in  Utica,  Oct.  21st  and  22nd.  1,596  dele¬ 
gates  were  present,  representing  800  villages, 
besides  721  from  the  vicinity  of  Utica;  of  these, 
761  were  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Farrar  of  Albany 
presided.  State  Secretary  H.  D.  Jackson  of 
Buffalo,  made  the  annual  report,  showing  the 
present  number  of  societies  in  the  State  to  be 

2.200.  Of  these,  720  are  Presbyterian,  530  Bap¬ 
tist,  350  Methodist,  250  Congregational,  210  Re¬ 
formed,  with  others  representing  many  denom¬ 
inations.  There  are  874  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  State,  so  that  there  are  only  154  church¬ 
es  of  this  body  without  a  Christian  Endeavor  or¬ 
ganization.  The  conversions  in  the  State  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  these  societies  were 

7.200. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hutchinson  welcomed  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  Utica,  and  Miss  Rosalie  Whitney  gave 
the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  local  societies.  A 
thanksgiving  service  began  the  exercises  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  led  by  John  L.  Sturdevant  of 
Albany.  Dr.  Farrar  then  made  an  address  on 
“Our  Opportunities.”  Mr.  U.  L.  Maltby  of 
Oswego  reported  on  the  Local  Union  work, 
showing  that  the  State  is  largely  organized  in 
this  manner.  Prof.  McAfee  of  Claverack  re¬ 
ported  on  the  work  in  outlying  districts,  show¬ 
ing  the  special  adaptation  of  the  society  for 
this  work.  Rev.  H.  W.  Sherwood  spoke  on 
“The  Associated  Members.”  Here  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  work,  and  from  this  source  must  come 
the  increase.  Dr.  Park  of  Gloversville  found 
“  the  source  of  power”  in  young  America  spirit¬ 
ualized.  It  may  have  the  power  from  on  high. 
The  body  now  separated  into  conferences  on  the 
work  of  the  different  committees,  which  were 
all  too  short. 

At  the  evening  session,  after  a  service  of  song. 
Rev.  B.  L.  Herr  of  Binghamton  gave  an  address 
on  “  Forward,  ”  showing  the  ways  in  which  ad¬ 
vance  should  be  made.  Rev.  George  T-  Dowl¬ 
ing  spoke  on  “The  Good  Old  Times.”  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  world  was  growing  better,  and  his 
address  was  encouragingly  optimistic.  An  im¬ 
mense  crowd  gathered  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  the  morning  prayer-meeting.  Rev. 
T.  D.  Van  Valkenburgh  of  West  Troy  addressed 
the  convention  on  “Christian  Endeavor  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Sunday-school.”  Christian  Endeavor 
is  a  brother  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  co-oper¬ 
ates  with  it,  and  is  a  training  school.  Methods 
of  aid  wete  discussed. 

Prof.  Waldo  H.  Pratt  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
spoke  on  “Singing  with  the  Spirit  and  Under¬ 
standing.”  There  is  no  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  singing  and  praying.  Hymns  are  expres¬ 
sive  of  worship.  Beware  of  tunes  with  a  dash, 
singing  should  be  with  the  spirit.  Rev.  Henry.  T. 
McEwen  of  New  York,  gave  an  address  on 
“Enthusiasm  and  How  to  Sustain  It.”  Enthu¬ 
siasm  means  “God  in  you.”  This  has  made 
heroes.  It  is  sustained  by  prayer,  by  interest 
in  the  Word,  by  earnest  work.  Build  up  your 
own  souls  that  you  may  win  other  souls. 

In  the  afternoon,  “The  Model  Meeting”  was  the 
first  topic.  Miss  Ella  B.  Rogers  of  Buffalo  took 
up  “Its  Leader.”  In  him  the  success  largely 
depends.  He  must  have  divine  leadership  and 
purpose  for  his  work.  All  should  be  qualified 
for  this.  Miss  H.  W.  Boss  of  Binghamton  took 
up  the  “Music.”  It  should  be  attractive,  not 
formal,  and  may  become  a  power  in  the  meeting. 
Miss  Eunice  M.  Mathiosof  Albany  took  up  “My 
Post  in  it.”  Each  member  is  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  meet¬ 
ing  belongs  to  each  member,  and  he  should  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  Dr.  Stebbins.  the  former  President, 
received  at  this  point  a  most  hearty  greeting 
as  he  entered  the  convention.  “Pastor’s  Views 
on  Christian  Endeavor”  were  presented  by  Rev. 
N.  M.  Calhoun.  The  first  thing  he  would  do, 
if  he  had  no  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  his 
church,  would  be  to  organize  one.  A  pastor  is 
to  be  a  shepherd  of  the  whole  flock.  Rev.  M. 
E.  Dunbar  regarded  this  as  the  grandest  move¬ 
ment  of  the  times.  It  enlists  the  young  people 
in  the  prayer-meeting.  It  is  the  pastor’s  right 
arm  of  power.  It  is  uniting  the  churches.  Rev. 
Mr.  Furbeck  would,  as  pastor,  reach  the  whole 
community  through  this  society.  Rev.  W.  D. 
Chase  of  Camden  said  as  a  Methodist,  that  God 
might  have  made  a  better  organization  than 
this,  but  He  hadn’t.  It  has  a  grip  on  the  young 
people  as  none  other.  It  develops  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  promotes  also  Christian  unity. 
“Laymen’s  Views  on  Christian  Endeavor”  were 
given  by  E.  R.  Hill  of  Syracuse.  Christian  En- 
;jeavor  pleases  laymen  because  it  is  Scriptural, 
business  like,  and  develops  Christian  character. 
Another  said  it  teaches  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
and  does  away  with  tramps:  another, it  strength¬ 
ens  the  things  that  are.  Miss  Margaret  Leitch 


sors,  and  sending  out  hundreds  of  Christian 
scholars  every  year.  The  present  Mikado  has 
plural  wives,  but  the  next  one  will  have  to 
conform  to  the  Christian  doctrine  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Newspapers,  schools,  churches,  semin¬ 
aries,  and  colleges  are  springing  up  as  the  out¬ 
growth  of  Christianity,  and  all  has  been  done 
within  thirty  years.  The  Americans  were  the 
first  to  go  on  the  friendly  errand  to  Japan,  and 
they  are  very  popular  there.  So  also  is  the 
English  language.  Dr.  Marshall  thinks  the 
Japanese  a  beautiful  people,  and  has  delightful 
impressions  of  the  little  Japanese  women,  serv 
ing  their  teas,  so  daintilv,  and  speeding  their 


The  Independent  refers  to  the  late  Congress- 
of  German  Socialists  at  Erfurt  as  representing  & 
movement  which  seems  to  have  the  future  in 
its  hande.  It  continues : 

It  makes  no  proposal  of  anarchism  or  lawless¬ 
ness  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  magnifies  and  extenda- 
the  domain  of  law,  and  limits  individual  liberty 
in  what  is  believ^  to  be  the  interests  of  the- 
public.  Socialism  puts  the  hand  of  law  on  the 
capitalist,  forbidding  him  to  impose  bis  own 
will  on  his  workmen,  and  limiting  bis  profits ; 
and  it  also  puts  the  hand  of  law  on  the  laborer, 
compelling  all  to  take  profitable  and  useful  part 
in  public  production,  at  the  same  time  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  support  of  all.  The  Socialism  which 
we  already  enact  in  the  mstoffice  and  in  'oOF" 
navy  yards,  and  which  Germany  extends  to- 
express  business,  railroads,  and  insurance,  the 
German  Socialists  would  extend  to  all  branches 
of  manufacture  and  business,  and  they  add  a. 
horrof  of  war  aqd  a  standing  army. 

The  growth  of  the  German  Socialist  Party  is- 
beyond  precedent  in  that  empire.  In  1871  they 
cast  101,927  votes;  in  1874,  351,670;  in  1875, 
493,447.  Then  followed  the  years  of  Bismarck’ s- 
anti-Socialist  laws,  and  their  vote  fell  in  1881 
to  311,961,  but  in  1884  it  rose  again  to  549,990; 
in  1887  to  763,128,  and  finally,  in  1890,  to  1,841,- 
587.  This  party,  which  in  lOTl  had  only  their- 
present  veteran  Rebel,  now  has  thirty-six  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  they  have  gained  in  an  un¬ 
expected  way  in  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  Erfurt  Congress  has  adopted  no  new 
programme.  Its  members  differ  on  many 
mints,  and  this  liberty  is  expressly  allowed, 
mme  anticipate  a  great  international  war; 
which  will  level  thrones,  overthrow  the  present 
social  system  a  3d  elevate  the  proletariat,  while- 
others  deprecate  and  dread  such  a  war  as  the- 
means  by  which  tyranny  shall  be  more  firmly 
seated.  But  all  agree  that  the  one  thing  now 
to  be  done  is  to  cArry  on  their  unpaid  agitation 
and  increase  the  number  of  their  electoral  vic¬ 
tories  until  they  shall  control  the  imperial  le^- 
laiion.  Their  rapid  progress  is  an  omen  tnat 
kings  and  princes  cannot  overlook. 

The  American  Hebrew  does  not  exaggerate- 
when  it  says  that  it  is  a  vast  undertaking  that 
has  been  assumed  by  the  recently  organized 
American  Committee  for  ameliorating  the  condi-  ’ 
tion  of  Russian  refugees : 

How  stupendous  is  the  burden  it  has  taken 
on  its  shoulders,  may  approximately,  but  not 


country,  and  for  God,  by  helping  to  thoroughly 
Christianize  the  Freedmen.  “Inasmuch  eis  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  There  are 
not  less  than  five  millions  of  young  people 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  most  of  whom 
know  nothing  of  a  Christian  home-life.  Among 
them  are  the  future  wives,  mothers,  home- 
makersv  preachers,  teachers,  and  leaders  of 
their  race.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  400.000  Indians,  Mexicans,  an  I  Mormons, 
while  the  negro  population  exceeds  7.000,000,  or 
about  twenty  to  one.  For  these  400,000  Indians, 
Mexicans,  and  Mormons,  the  Christian  women 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  provide!  last  year 
830  teachers,  while  for  the  7,000,000  negroes,  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  could  only  pro¬ 
vide  197  teachers,  and  the  women  gave  less  than 
$35,000.  There  are  in  the  United  States  about 
2,000,000  negro  children  of  school  age.  For 
nearly  half  of  these  there  are  no  schools.  We 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  amount  given  last 
year  greatly  exceeded  the  amuunt  given  in  any 
previous  year.  These  facts  as  stat^,  impressed 
all  with  the  importance  of  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  and  served  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  action 
on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  Church. 

Mrs.  David  Cooper’ e  paper,  “A  Glance  Along 
the  Line,”  was  read  by  Miss  Weed  of  Ypsilanti. 
An  able  writer  says  “God  does  His  work  by 
moving  us  to  do  our  work.”  Angels  stand 
ready  to  fulfil  His  commands,  lo  do .  His  will 
without  thought  of  self,  with  pure  and  loving 
devotion  to  carry  the  news  of  salvation  from 
nation  to  nation;  but  in  His  wisdom.  He  gives 
it  into  our  hands,  imperfect  and  selfish  as  they 
are,  that  through  it  we  may  be  lifted  up,  while 
seek'ng  ourselves  to  raise  the  fallen.  As  a 
Synod,  we  have  gained  $1,485  42,  lacking  about 
$200  of  the  amount  needed  to  make  the  25  per 
cent,  advance  we  were  working  for.  As  it  is, 
we  may  claim  22  per  cerft.  and  feel  we  have 
done  well.  For  Freedmen  the  gain  has  been 
very  large.  The  whole  amount,  $2,404,  82,  is 
an  increase  of  $652.45.  or  37  per  cent.,  and  $1,100 
of  this  went  to  Burkviile.  The  amount  pledged 


AH  gracious,  however,  is  the  lesson  of  their 
iMlf- surrender  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  earth. 
^Their  summits  are  not  so  high,  in  some  cases 
by  mile*,  as  in  the  days  of  their  prime ;  but 
the  continent  at  their  feet  is  indebted  for  most 
of  its  wealth  to  their  gradual  self-immolation. 
Where  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  the 
crimeon  and  golden  splendors  of  their  autumnal 
robe,  one  of  the  tender  suggestions  of  the  yearly 
pageant  is  that  of  the  crimson  robe  dyed  on 
Calvary,  ample  to  cover  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  brief  space  a  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  doctrinal  teachings  to  be  read  in 
these  raised  letters  of  creation,  with  which  God 
has  written  His  autograph  on  every  continent. 
More  valuable  stiU  for  the  common  life  is  the 
practical  theology  of  the  mountains. 

If  the  view  one  takes  of  life  and  destiny  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  where  is  there  a  better  source  of  doc¬ 
trine  undefiled  and  roseate  faith  than  is  to  be 
found  in  mountain  air  and  fare,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sturdy  tramps  through  resinous 
woods,  and  up.the  alluring,  rewarding  summits 
far  above  the  ordinary  world?  We  ought  surely 
to  have  broad,  clear,  catholic  views  of  current 
theological  questions  from  those,  who  like  your 
correspondent  from  Madison  Square,  gets  up 
every  summer  to  where  he  can  see  all  Switzer¬ 
land  at  once,  or  our  Princeton  and  Union  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  have  so  marvellously  filled  these 
Adirondack  resorts  the  past  season.  In  the 
valley  here,  we  see  only  the  near  circle  of 
mountains  which  seem  to  rim  the  world.  But 
from  the  top  of  the  Giant,  Marcy,  or  White- 
face,  range  upon  range  appears,  with  lovely 
valleys,  broad  stretches  of  plain  or  forest,  shin¬ 
ing  lakes  and  distant  cities,  filling  up  the  grand 
picture.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  climb  high  in 
your  theology,  even  to  the  summit  truths  of 
other  systems  than  your  own,  and  see  how 
vast  is  the  world  of  truth. 

“  Let  your  walks  always  be  upward,  ”  they  used 
to  teU  ns  health-seekers  in  Switzerland.  The 
ascending  path  soon  brings  one  into  a  tonic 
atmosphere,  stimulates  and  rewards  exertion, 
and  forestalls  the  heavy  drag  of  the  return 
climb  from  below  when  already  weary.  This 
advice  is  gool  also  for  the  spiritual  health.  Let 
the  soul  ever  strive  upward.  Let  each  day  wit¬ 
ness  the  effort  to  attain  some  higher  point  of 
view,  and  a  nearer  communion  with  God.  Thus 
spiritual  strength  will  be  renewed,  and  faith 
will  become  vision.  The  upward  path  takes 
one  above  the  petty  weaknesses  and  mean  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  lower,  unaspiring  habit  of  life. 
Difficult  duties  mastered  give  spiritual  muscle, 
while  the  downward  ways  of  self-indulgence 
and  easy-going  religion  entail  weary  repent¬ 
ance. 

The  Swiss  churches  impose  a  shrewd  regimen 
on  their  young  ministers.  They  must  begin 
their  ministry  in  a  pastorate  high  up  among  the 
mountains.  After  a  few  years  of  this  lofty 
labor,  with  a  converse  salary,  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  come  down  to  a  parish  in  the  higher 
valleys,  where  farms  are  richer,  flocks  and 
herds  are  numerous,  and  summer  tourists  aid 
the  church  finances.  Later,  it  may  be  after  a 
dozen  years  of  faithful  toil  in  these  upper 
zones,  the  well -tested  pastor  descends  with 
firm  muscles,  strong  lungs,  and  vigorous  diges¬ 
tion,  to  take  charge  of  a  larger  church  in  city 

or  town.  Pastor  L - ,  a  brave,  true  worker 

for  the  Master,  now  gone  up  higher  still,  had 
climbed  the  rugged  mountain  sides  of  his  first 
and  second  parishes,  till  his  thighs  were  like 
pillars  of  iron.  YYhen  he  came  to  his  third 
church,  near  Lake  Geneva,  he  bad  been  so  long 
used  to  bend  his  tall  form  on  entering  the  low 
doors  of  his  chalAt  parishioners,  that  he  in¬ 
stinctively  ducked  his  head  on  passing  through 
the  ample  doors  of  the  town  people.  Though 


The  Christian  Intelligencer’s  astronomer  dis¬ 
courses  to  our  edification  touching  “The  Storm 
and  Sunspots,”  it  being  now  granted  ail  around, 
he  says,  that  sunspots  are  accompanied  by  mag¬ 
netic  storn^s  on  the  earth.  It  is  yet  a  question, 
however,  whether  violent  storms  of  wind,  often 
attended  by  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,  axe  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  solar  agitations.  We  quote: 

Since  the  middle  of  August  the  eruptions  on 
the  sun  have  been  almost  continuous,  and  have 
extended  along  a  long  line;  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  these  columns,  the  line  has 
Wn  for  many  days  200,000  at  one  time  and 
400,000  miles  at  another  time,  in  length.  Re¬ 
cently  these  solar  disturbances  have  declined  in 
apparent  extent  and  intensity.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  activity  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  in  1881,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  last  maximum  of 
8I)OtS. 

Durifag  the  last  week  there  have  been  severe 
storms  of  wind,  such  as  are  seldom  recorded, 
extending  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  shore  of 
New  Jersey  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  rec 
ords  show  that  destructive  gales  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  during  the  maximum  j^riods  of  sun  spots. 
The  recent  storm  was  attended  with  a  magnetic 
disturbance  on  and  in  the  earth,  which  caused 
the  ocean  electric  cables  to  “work  badly.” 
These  magnetic  storms  attend  upon  the  solar 
agitations.  There  have  also  been  grand  dis¬ 
plays  of  Northern  Lights  in  the  sky  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  Canada.  That  of  Aug. 
80th,  and  another  of  about  Sept.  23rd,  are  re¬ 
porter  to  have  been  magnificent  spectacles.  At 
Edmonton,  Northwestern  Territory,  the  great 
circle  of  light  moved  southward  until  it  was 
overhead  at  a  latitude  of  aoout  53  degrees. 
These  displays  and  the  southerly  movement  of 
the  arch  accompany  the  eruptions  on  the  sun 
when  spots  are  numerous  or  large  and  active. 

But  the  violent  storm  on  the  ocean  has  come 
after  the  chief  exhibition  of  solar  energy  and 
when  the  spots  had  diminished  in  size  and  num¬ 
ber.  Is  that  to  be  expected?  One  answer  is 
that  in  1881  and  for  a  part  of  1882,  the  greatest 
magnetic  storms  on  the  earth  occun^  some 
days,  often  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  even  a  long¬ 
er  time,  after  the  chief  solar  eruptions.  The 
observers  who  brought  the  matter  up  before  the 
Britsh  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  presented 
it  as  evdience  of  connection  between  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  meteorology  an!  the  solar  out¬ 
bursts.  The  claim  was  almost  derided.  It  was 
stoutly  resisted.  Eminent  men  insisted  that  it 
was  absurd  to  connect  the  sunspots  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  ago  with  the  gales  and  storms  of 
to-day.  The  interval  was  too  long  to  allow 
such  an  inference.  But  as  that  maximum 
period  progressed,  the  interval  between  spots  on 
the  sun  and  cyclones,  or  hurricanes,  or  torna 
does  on  the  earth  steadily  decreased,  until  finally 
the  earth- storm  succeeded  the  sun-storm  within 
twenty-four  hours.  No  more  was  beard  in  the 
Royal  Society  about  the  absurdity  of  connecting 
the  two  phenomena. 

In  the  last  maximum  of  spots  the  chief  erup¬ 
tions,  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
power,  occurred  in  April  and  November.  The 
present  maximum  may  show  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  iDay  not.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  its  course  during  the  coming  three  or 
four  years. 

After  the  above  had  been  written,  the  report 
from  the  magnetic  observatory  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  received,  stating  that  during  the  re¬ 
cent  storm  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was  frequently  four  to  five  degrees ;  that  on  the 


adequately,  be  gathered  from  the  one  simple- 
fact  that  during  the  sixteen  months  ending 
Sept.  30th,  there  arrived  in  this  country  at  the- 
port  of  New  York,  nearly  seventy  thousand  of 
our  CO- religionists  from  Russia,  exiled  by  virtue- 
of  the  outrageous  oppression  they  must  endure- 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  that  country. 

The  primary  problem  of  providing  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  so  large  a  host  of  strangers,  is  in 
Itself  one  that  must  be  met  with  energy  and 
tact.  Even  this  would  require  a  generous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  means  and  effective  measures,  in 
order  to  render  that  aid  which  strangers  under 
such  circumstances  must  require;  to  provide- 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  waiting  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and  assist  with  tools,  implements,  and 
training,  those  who  seek  to  learn  some  trade- 
new  to  them.  • 

It  would,  however,  be  suicidal  for  us  as  a 
community  to  be  content  with  any  such  simple 
treatment  of  the  problem.  We  are  bound  aa 
patriotic  American  citizens  to  see  to  it  that 
these  refugees  do  not,  coming  as  they  do  in 
large  numbers,  se'-isibly  disturb  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  labor  market;  that  they  de 
not  lower  the  standard  of  living;  that  they 
acquire  as  speedily  as  possible  the  thorough 
spirit  of  American  institutions  and  American 
habits  of  thought  and  life,  and  that  they  be¬ 
come  absorbed  as  completely  as  can  be  in  the- 
mass  of  the  American  population,  instead  at 
being  herded  and  massea  in  distinctively  Jew¬ 
ish  centres  of  population. 

It  is  with  such  problems  as  these  that  the 
American  Committee  has  to  deal,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  every  member  in  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  this  country  to  render  such  aid  aa 
will  enable  the  committee  to  deal  with  its  task 
intelligently,  effectually,  and  to  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  hapless  fugitives  from  Russia,  and  of 
the  community  that  has  acquired  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  American  people. 


'is  engaged,  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
\re  obliged  to  work,  and  also  of  the  joy  and 
-pleasure  they  experience  when  they  see  such 
{ood  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected  offi- 
lers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs.  E. 
If  Moore:  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  M. 
(ooper;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
luckingham;  Chairman  of  Freedmen  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mis  ■»  Fannie  Hall  of  Ypsilanti. 

Miss  Weed  read  resolutions  conveying  the 
wmpathy  of  Synod  to  two  of  the  officers,  who 
a-e  plunged  in  the  depths  of  bereavement. 

Resolutions  were  p^sed  thanking  the  ladies 
(f  Adrian  for  their  kind  hospitality,  also 
weryone  who  has  assisted  in  so  many  ways  in 
leaking  the  Synod  a  success. 

,ln  the  evening.  Rev,  D,  E.  Finks  of  Brook- 
Ip,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Our 
Ifnd,  its  Lights  and  Shadows,  ”  and  thus  pleas- 
aitly  closed  the  two  days’  sessions  of  the  Wo- 
nan’s  Boards  of  Michigan.  The  women  of  the 
Bninsular  State  are  heartily  engaged  in  the 
wk,  and  our  Church  has  nowhere  any  more 
alient  supporters,  or  earnest  workers.  There  is 


_ ^ _  four  to  five  degrees;  that  on  the 

afternoon  of  the  16th  it  reached  for  ten  minutes 
the  very  rare  vibration  of  eleven  degrees,  de¬ 
clining  during  the  succeeding  fifteen  minutes  lo 
about  five  degrees. 


HOW  TO  BBINO  PP  A  SOM 

1.  Make  home  the  brightest  and  moet  attrac¬ 
tive  place  on  earth. 

2.  Make  him  responsible  for  the  performance 

of  a  limited  numbw  of  daUy  duties.  -M 

8.  Never  punish  him  in  anger.  ■ 

4.  Do  not  ridicule  his  conceits,  but  rathA 
talk  frankly  on  matters  in  which  he  is  interestsfl 

5.  Let  him  feel  free  to  invite  his  frienda^l 
your  home  and  table. 

6.  Encourage  his  confidence  by  giving  rsM^ 

sympathy  and  advice.  i 

7.  Do  not  discourage  “collection  manias": 
they  help  to  give  information  and  fix  habits  cC 
investigation  and  perseverance. 

8.  Be  careful  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that 
making  character  is  more  important  than  mate- 
ing  money. 

9.  Live  Christ  before  bim  all  the  time;  then 
you  will  be  able  to  talk  of  Christ  to  him  with 
power  when  occasions  offer. 

10.  Be  much  in  prayer  for  bis  salvation  andl 
spiritual  growth.— Rev.  E.P  .  Marvin,  in  Young 
Men’s  Era. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  takes  its  Baptist  con 
temporary.  The  Western  Recorder,  to  task  for 
asserting  that  “  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  not 
determined  by  general  Christian  consciousness, 
but  by  inspiration.”  It  says: 

We  wish  it  would  inform  us  where  the  record 
of  this  inspiration  is  to  be  found.  Is  there  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tameut  given  by  “inspiration”?  While  we  our¬ 
selves  accept  every  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  yet  it  would  be  gratifying  to  have 
The  Recorder  inform  us  what  proof  it  has  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  book  of  ^ther,  or  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Song,  or  some,  even,  of  the  Epistles. 
Has  it  any  other  ground  for  accepting  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  ancient  churches  and  “general  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness”  ?  As,  also,  it  has  so  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  “inerrancy  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts,”  which  no  one  in  our  times  has 
seen,  is  taught  in  all  theological  seminaries,  it 
may  be  well  for  it  to  read  these  words  of  Pres¬ 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


CONNECTING  WORDS. 


To  understand  our  lesson  properly,  we  must 
observe  that  its  subject  is  introduced  in  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  previous  chapter.  The 
conflicting  forces  of  the  world  and  the  Paraclete 
are  shown  to  be  in  very  energbtic  opposition ; 
and  this  fact  of  opposition  having  been  made 
clear,  the  words  of  our  lesson  and  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  chapter,  were  spoken  to  main¬ 
tain  faith  in  the  heart  of  the  disciples  during 
all  the  time  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
these  conflicting  forces.  Our  lesson,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  principally  confined  to  the  clearer 
statement  of  their  condition  under  this  conflict ; 
its  ultimate  result,  the  working  out  in  them 
of  the  same  joy  which  sustained  their  Lord  in 
His  conflict  with  sin  (verses  20  33),  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lesson  scheme,  and  we  therefore 
lose  the  shout  of  triumph,  with  which  on  the 
eve  of  His  Passion  Jesus  closes  His  last  conver¬ 
sation  with  His  own :  in  the  world  ye  have  trib¬ 
ulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcxihe 
THE  W'ORLD. 


THE  LESSON. 


John  xvi.  1-15. 

Golden  Text. — Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  is  come.  He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
the  truth ;  for  He  shall  not  speak  from  Himself ; 
but  what  things  soever  He  shall  hear,  these  shall 
He  speak;  and  He  shall  declare  unto  you  the 
things  that  are  to  come.— John  xvi.  13.  (Re¬ 
vised  Version). 

Verse  1.  He  is  about  to  leave  His  disciples 
alone  in  this  world  of  conflict ;  this  world  which 
will  so  oppose  them,  that  without  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  this  state  of  things  (xv. 
18-35)  they  might  be  made  to  stumble  (compare 
Revised  Version  Matt.  xi.  6,  xiii.  21,  xxiv.  10; 
Luke  vii.  33,  xvii.  1,  2;  John  vi.  61,  many 
places  in  Mark,  and  1  John  ii.  10),  discon¬ 
certed  (the  Greek  word  is  scandalized)  by  that 
greatest  of  all  trials  to  Jewish  Apostles  (com¬ 
pare  Rom.  X.),  the  fatal  unbelief  of  their  own 
countrymen. 

Verse  2.  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  (singular),  that  is,  excommunicate  you 
(ix,  32,  xii.  42,  and  compare  1  Cor.  iv.  13). 
Nay,  there  cometh  an  hour  that  whosoe:iier  killeth 
you  will  think  that  he  offereth  (sacrificial)  service 
unto  Ood  (compare  Acts.  xxvi.  9) .  (For  the 
word  offereth  compare  Heb.  vi.  1,  viii,  3,  and 
for  service  compare  Rom.  ix.  4;  Heb.  ix,  1,  6.) 
The  curse-sacrifice,  the  last  and  most  dreadful 
form  of  excommunication,  was  looked  upon 
by  the  Jews  as  a  religious  act  (compare  Num. 
XXV.  13),  and  not  by  Jews  alone;  the  Gentiles 
also  practiced  it. 

Verse  3.  And  tlwse  things  will  they  do  because 
they  did  not  recognize  the  Father  nor  Me.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  is  enmity,  not  to  the  disciple 
(the  words  unto  you  in  our  Authorized  Version 
are  properly  omitted),  but  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  whom  the  world  hates,  because  it  is 
blind  to  the  revelation  which  was  made  by 
Christ  (xvii.  25,  i.  10)  that  God  is  Love,  and 
that  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save. 
The  hostility  of  the  world  is  based  on  ignorance 
(Acts  iii.  17),  but  not  on  innocent  ignorance 
(John  xv.,  24).  Jesus  does  not  here  say  My 
Father;  He  is  speaking  of  God  in  that  universal 
relation  which  He  himself  came  to  reveal. 

Verse  4.  There  has  been  great  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse  with 
the  announcements  of  future  persecutions  made 
in  Matt,  v,  10-12,  x.  17-18,  xxiv.  9  13.  But  there 
is  no  real  contradiction.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
beginning  Jesus  had  been  gradually  teaching 
them  that  their  service  as  witnesses  of  Him 
was  not  to  be  without  its  heavy  trials ;  but  in  the 
early  days  (Matt.  v.  10-12)  He  spoke  of  it  only 
in  general  terms,  and  in  such  a  way  as  rather 
to  inspire  than  to  warn;  later,  when  He  gave 
them  their  first  commission,  the  warning  was 
still  general,  and  served  chiefly  to  inculcate  pru¬ 
dence,  and  a  habit  of  reliance  on  Him  as  sup¬ 
plying  all  their  need,  however  remote  He  might 
be  in  person,  and  was  hardly  to  be  understood 
as  a  general  prediction.  In  Matt.  xxiv.  He  had 
*  indeed  spoken  plainly,  but  this  was  only  a  day 
or  at  most  two  days  before  the  present  inter¬ 
view,  not  from  the  beginning.  It  had  not  been 
necessary  to  overwhelm  them  with  forebddmgs 
of  future  trial  while  He  was  with  them,  but 
His  whole  intercourse  with  them  had  been  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  future,  and  now, 
on  the  eve  of  His  departure.  He  explained  these 
warnings  more  fully,  and  showed  the  deep  and 
essential  reason  why  these  tribulations  must 
occur,  so  that  they  might  be  perfectly  prepared 
to  meet  them  without  fear.  These  things  have 
I  spoken  unto  you,  in  ordet  that  when  your  hour 
is  come  ye  may  remember  how  that  I  told  you. 

Verses  5,  6.  Having  forewarned  them  of 
conflict  (xv.  18-xvi.  4),  He  now  (5  15)  assures 
them  of  victory.  And  now  I  go  unto  Him  that 
sent  Me;  this  reunion  of  Jesus  with  His  Father 
(see  xvii.  5)  was  the  earnest  of  triumph.  Sor¬ 
row  had  so  filled  their  hearts  because  He  had 
spoken  these  things  (not  of  coming  persecu¬ 
tions,  but  of  His  approaching  departure),  that 
they  had  forgotten  to  ask,  l\'hither  goest  Thouf 
They  bad  indeed  asked  such  a  question  (xiii. 
86,  xiv.  5),  but  only  with  reference  to  their 
own  loss,  not  to  His  approaching  glory.  It  was 
that  glory  which  would  secure  their  joyful  vic¬ 
tory.  because  of 

w'fVEBSE  7.)  The  Paraclete,  who  could  only 
come  on  condition  of  the  going  of  Jesus,  of  the 
glorifying  of  perfect  humanity,  of  His  repre¬ 
senting  man  in  complete  at-one-ment  with  God. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize,  as  it  was  difficult 
for  the  disciples  to  realize,  that  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  is  really  the  greatest  gain  to  the  be¬ 
liever,  because  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  for  His  coming  it  would  indeed  have  been 
their  greatest  possible  calamity.  Their  earthly 
communion  with  their  Lord  had  been  unspeaka¬ 
bly  blessed;  to  lose  it  might  well  fill  their 
hearts  with  sorrow,  unless  they  not  only  be¬ 
lieved,  but  in  some  degree  apprehended  His 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  understood  that 
the  withdrawal  of  His  limited  bodily  presence 
was  necessary  to  make  way  for  a  universal 
presence.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  Spirit  is  as  far  higher  than  the 
dispensation  of  the  Son,  during  His  earthly  life, 
as  that  of  the  Son  exceeded  that  of  the  Father 
in  Old  Testament  times.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
AhEt' faith  is  better  than  sight,  more  really 
glorious  and  potent.  This  is  the  gerat  mistake 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  reason  for  its  “  per¬ 
petual  sacrifice”  in  the  Mass,  and  its  doctrine  of 
saintly  intercession  and  a  continued  priesthood ; 
this  is,  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  the  mistake  of 
many  in  all  Protestant  communions,  who  still 
cling  to  such  thing;s  as  they  can  see  and  feel, 
and  thus  forbid  to  faith  its  free  and  glorious  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  partly  explains  why  the  dispensa- 
rion  of  the  Spirit  has  so  long  failed  of  its  essen- 
t^l  potency.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


were  truly  apprehended  by  the  whole  Church, 
and  lived  up  to  as  it  would  be  were  it  appre¬ 
hended— imagination  refuses  to  picture  the  glori¬ 
ous  progress  which  the  truths  of  our  religion 
would  make  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
radical  changes  which  would  be  effected  in  all 
their  relations  with  one  another  as  individuals 
and  as  nations.  The  “social  problem”  will  be 
one  no  longer,  when  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  listened  to  with  apprehending  ears. 

Verse  8.  And  He,  when  He  comes,  will  con¬ 
vict  the  tcorld  in  respect  of  sin  and  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  of  judgment.  The  world  is  one  of  the 
vital  words  in  this  whole  discourse  (xiv.  22,  30, 
31,  XV,  18,  19,  xvi.  30,  33),  and  in  the  Saviour’s 
prayer  (xvii.  6,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  23). 
The  Holy  Spirit  would  testify  not  only  to  the 
intellectual,  but  to  the  moral  consciousness  of 
men;  it  would  show  the  world  that  it  had  for¬ 
gotten  its  Centre,  the  very  root  of  its  being.  It 
was  created  to  show  forth  righteousness,  but  it 
had  lost  sight  of  this  central  purpose  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  Holy  Spirit’s  work  would  be  to 
achieve  this  moral  victory  of  restoring  it  to  its 
true  place  and  purpose. 

Verses  9-11.  The  fountain  head  of  sin  is  un¬ 
belief,  of  righteousness  is  Christ,  of  judgment  is 
the  ruler  of  this  world.  What  the  special  sins 
of  men  are  is  not  the  point  here ;  the  great 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  show  that  the 
world  is  in  sin  as  long  as  it  is  in  unbelief 
(xv.  22.  24).  The  law  shows  the  outward  char¬ 
acter  of  sin;  the  Holy  Spirit  discovers  its  deep 
root. 

But  this  conviction  is  not  to  condemnation ; 
it  is  a  call  to  repentance.  Man  is  first  shown 
as  in  sin,  then  the  two  powers  which  contend 
for  him  are  revealed;  the  righteous  Son,  ascend¬ 
ed  and  glorified  with  the  Father;  the  ruler  of 
the  world,  judged.  The  going  away  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  His  withdrawing  from  the  eye  of 
the  world,  is^not  only  the  demonstration  of  His 
righteousness,  but  the  secret  of  our  power  to 
make  Him  our  own.  The  perfection  of  love, 
even  of  the  love  of  our  own  nearest  and  dearest, 
is  impossible  while  sight  remains.  Do  we  not 
all  know  this,  whose  beloved  ones  have  been 
withdrawn  from  earth?  Are  not  we  conscious 
that  our  love  for  them  is  deepsr,  purer,  more 
unselfish,  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of 
change,  now  that  we  behold  them  no  more? 
The  words  of  Jesus  here,  I  go  to  the  Father  and 
ye  behold  Me  no  more,  reveal  a  very  tender  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  sense  of  loss. 

The  judgment,  let  us  take  care  to  notice,  is 
not  of  the  sinful  world,  but  of  its  ruler.  Even 
though  the  world  has  rejected  Christ,  it  may  yet 
be  saved,  the  ruler  of  the  world  hath  been 
judged,  said  Jesus,  for  in  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God,  now  potentially  accomplished,  the 
measure  of  his  sin  had  been  filled  up. 

But  he  being  judged,  his  realm  was  opened 
to  the  offer  of  salvation.  Luther  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  strain  of  triumph  in  these  words  of 
Jesus.  The  disciples  might  think  that  in  Geth- 
semane  and  on  Calvary  the  Prince  of  this  world 
triumphed,  but  no,  already  he  had  been  judged 
and  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  would 
prove  his  signal  defeat,  while  the  offer  of 
mercy,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  was 
made  the  more  universal  and  the  more  potent 
by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Verses  12,  13.  The  word  bear  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant  here;  it  means  to  bear  as  a  cross,  the 
same  word  which  we  find  in  xix.  17 ;  Luke  xiv. 
27,  and,  of  other  burdens,  in  Luke  xi.  46;  Gal. 
vi.  2,  5;  Acts  xv.  10.  Now,  since  they  could 
not  apprehend  His  teachings,  they  would  be  not 
an  inspiration,  but  a  heavy  burden ;  but  Pente¬ 
cost  would  make  this  different;  when  He,  the 
Spirt  of  Truth  is  come.  He  shall  guide  you  into 
all  the  truth.  He  will  so  open  their  hearts  to 
understand  and  to  sympathize  with  the  won¬ 
drous  truth  of  revelation  that  it  shall  no  longer 
bewilder  and  burden,  but  shall  be  a  source  of 
strength.  The  secret  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  pow¬ 
er  is  the  same  as  the  Saviour’s  secret,  divine 
unselfishness.  As  Jesus  could  say,  I  do  al¬ 
ways  the  things  that  please  Him,  so  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  it  was  true,  that  He  shall  not  speak  from 
Himself,  for  what  things  soever  He  shall  hear, 
these  shall  He  speak  (compare  v.  19,  viii.  26.  38, 
xii.  49,  50).  His  teachings  are  the  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  one  will  of  God.  And  even.  He 
shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are  com¬ 
ing.  This  must  be  a  very  important  promise, 
for  it  is  thrice  repeated  in  somewhat  different 
terms  (verse  14,  15).  Its  meaning  has  been 
variously  apprehended ;  it  may  refer  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  hut  it  seems 
more  properly  to  refer  to  the  whole  system  of 
the  world  as  it  will  be  when  perfectly  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  Chutch 
as  it  exists  in  the  purpose  of  Christ.  If  this  is 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit,.  Christians  are  still 
very  far  from  entering  upon  their  inheritance. 

Verses  14,  15.  The  glorification  of  Christ  is 
in  the  more  perfect  apprehension  by  Christians 
of  His  character  and  work ;  this,  therefore,  is 
the  Spirit’s  mode  of  glorifying  Him.  He  taketh 
of  Mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.  All 
things  whatsoever  that  the  Father  hath  are  His, 
the  entire  deposit  of  divine  truth  (Col.  ii.  3). 
Therefore  have  I  been  able  to  say  that  He  taketh 
of  Mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.  So  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  beam  forth  into  the  very 
hearts  of  Christians  the  heavenly  image  of  the 
Son  of  God.  This  is  our  Saviour’s  promise  and 
His  will  for  all  His  own. 


Christian  Cnbcanor. 


By  B«v.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


No  more  practical  topic  can  come  before  us 
than  this  of  to-day.  Ihe  Church  knows  too 
little  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Too  few  have  any  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  Him.  Their  creed  only 
reaches  to  this:  “I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
All  may  have  His  presence  and  power.  We 
need  both  to  know  and  experience  the  truth 
that  the  Spirit  is  divine  love,  as  much  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  doing  a  work  of  love 
for  and  to  us  as  great  as  theirs.  His  commu¬ 
nion  is  our  greatest  privilege.  There  should  be 
a  revival  of  religion  from  this  topic. 


Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Nov.  8. 


•LED  BY  THE  SPIRIT.’ 


“convict  the  world  of  sin  and  of  righteousness 
and  of  judgment.”  He  should  be  the  Teachsr 
and  Sanctifier  and  Comforter  of  the  Church. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  anything  could 
be  better  than  Christ’s  personal  presence,  or 
that  any  other  person  could  fill  His  place,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  better  than  a  present  Christ. 
And  His  gift  is  the  greatest  possible  blessing  to 
the  Church,  and  like  the  gift  of  Christ  to  the 
world.  He  is  the  “promise  of  the  Father”  and 
the  gift  also  of  Christ,  with  which  He  com¬ 
forted  His  disciples  as  He  left  the  earth.  They 
were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  they  should  be 
endued  with  “power  from  on  high.”  Pentecost 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  and  promise, 
and  a  sample  of  the  presence  and  power  and 
work  of  the  Spirit. 

The  “Acts  of  the  Apostles”  is  a  misnomer  for 
that  book,  for  it  is  a  record  of  the  acts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  beginning  of  His  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  a  sample  of  what  He 
would  do  in  the  Church  in  latter  days.  The 
key  to  the  book  is  this:  “And  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.”  *  j 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Third  Person  of  the 
glorious  Trinity,  of  the  same  substance  and 
equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  He  has  the  same  diyine  character, 
with  all  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
Baptism  is  into  the  name  of  the  Spirit  as  well 
as  into  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  important 
as  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  in 
the  work  of  redemption. 

The  work  of  Christ  as  a  substitute  and  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sinful  man  was  finished  on  the  Cross, 
yet  none  were  actually  saved  by  all  this  love. 
The  world  did  not  believe  in  Christ  and  would 
not  come  to  Him  to  be  saved.  But  a  kingdom 
was  promised  Him  from  out  of  this  world,  and 
He  should  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be 
satisfied.  The  Spirit  was  to  make  effectual  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  to  complete  His  work,  to 
bring  the  Church  to  Him  as  His  bride  in  her 
beauty.  All  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the 
world  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  and 
He  is  the  Person  of  the  Godhead  with  whom  we 
are  dealing.  The  Father  and  the  Son  come 
through  Him.  We  are  living  under  His  admin¬ 
istration  as  truly  as  under  that  of  President 
Harrison  in  civil  affairs.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  therefore  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  concern  to  us. 

The  first  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  convict  the 
world  of  sin .  Until  man  feels  that  he  is  a  sinner, 
he  will  not  know  His  need  of  Christ,  nor  seek 
Him  for  salvation.  And  this  most  unpleasant 
work  the  Spirit  does  in  love  and  faithfulness  and 
long  suffering.  He  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sin 
is  utterly  and  infinitely  abhorrent  and  evil  to 
Him,  yet  that  Christ  may  be  glorified  and  the 
sinner  saved.  He  comes  to  the  sinner  and  con¬ 
victs  him  of  sin.  The  last  place  in  the  universe 
where  the  Spirit  would  go  would  be  to  a  sinful 
heart,  and  nothing  except  love  for  him  could 
lead  Him  to  go  there.  And  in  this  His  love  is 
divine.  With  all  compassion  and  patience  He 
convicts  and  warns,  and  stays  and  goes  again 
even  down  to  old  age.  And  He  goes  to  him 
while  he  is  in  places  most  repulsive  and  in  prac¬ 
tices  most  criminal.  This  is  wonderful  compas¬ 
sion.  His  long  suffering  is  salvation.  And  He 
goes  knowing  the  treatment  He  will  receive; 
that  He  will  be  repulsed,  hated,  driven  away, 
grieved,  and  even  blasphemed.  And  He  is  the 
sinner’s  only  help  and  hope.  While  He  comes, 
salvation  is  offered;  when  He  departs  forever, 
it  is  too  late. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chirst  and  bv  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  any  sinner  can  be  renewed, 
justified,  and  sanctified.  It  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter  of  infinite  moment  when  the  Spirit  convicts 
of  sin.  And  He  convicts  of  sin  that  He  may 
also  show  righteousness  of  Christ,  on  account 
of  which  sin  is  forgiven  and  cleansed.  Here  is 
His  joj^— that  He  may  offer  full  and  free  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  penitent,  and  renew  hie  heart  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  joy  of  the  pardoned  in 
his  first  love  for  Christ  is  not  so  great  as  the  joy 
of  the  Spirit  when  He  renews  the  heart  and 
witnesses  to  the  sonship  of  the  believer  in  Christ, 
In  this  He  assures  the  believer  that  “  the  prince 
of  this  world  is  judged,"  that  his  sin  is  cleansed 
and  he  is  justified,  and  all  that  Satan  has  done 
is  destroyed,  and  victory  over  death  is  complete. 

Now  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  only  just  be¬ 
gun.  He  is  to  abide  with  the  renewed  to  con- 


Ncru  0unbaL)  0cl)ool  Books. 


Ist  day.  The  Spirit’s  Teaching.  1  Cor.  2 : 9-16. 

2d  “  'The  Spirit’s  Intercession.  Rom.  6:  2S-28. 

8d  The  Spirit  of  Truth.  John  15: 17-27. 

4th  “  The  Spirit  Will  Onide.  John  16 : 18. 

5th  ”  Thy  Spirit  is  Good.  Ps.  148 ;  10-12. 

6th  "  The  Source  of  Wisdom.  1  Cor.  12 ;  8-11. 

7th  “  Led  by  the  Spirit.  Isa.  44 : 8  John  14: 15, 16. 

Acts  5 : 82.  (Missionary.) 

The  prophet  Joel  foretold  that  in  the  last  days 
God  would  “  pour  out  of  His  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  ” 
and  the  result  should  be  that  “  whosovever 
should  call  on  the  Lord  should  be  saved.” 
Malachi  sf^e  of  opening  the  windows  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  pouring  out  blessings  that  there  shall 
not  be  room  enough  to  receive  them.  Here  is 
warrant  for  expecting  in  the  days  of  Christ,  in 
our  day,  which  is  the  day  of  salvation,  great 
revivals  of  religion. 

Jesus  Christ  promised  His  disciples  another 
Comforter,  whose  presence  should  be  better 
even  than  His  own;  who  should  make  plain 
the  words  He  had  spoken,  and  guide  them  into 
all  truth,  being  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  who 
should  show  them  the  things  of  Christ  and 
glorify  Him;  whose  special  work  should  be  to 


tinue  the  work  He  has  begun,  until  He  has  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  the  very  presence  and  glory  of  God, 
until  he  can  present  him  to  Christ  complete  in 
Him. 

As  the  Spirit  of  Truth  he  becomes  the  Re- 
vealer  of  the  Word  and  the  Teacher  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christ,  showing  them  sin,  and  the  things 
of  Christ  as  the  antidote  and  destruction  of  sin. 
The  Word  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  the  sin¬ 
ner.  and  the  comfort  of  Ihe  Spirit  to  the  believer 
in  Christ.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  opens  the  eyes 
to  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  the  law.  To 
the  spiritual  He  gives  spiritual  discernment. 
The  mind  which  is  on  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
shall  know  things  which  are  hid  to  the  eye  and 
ear  and  heart  of  the  unregenerate.  The  Spirit 
is  the  Sanctifier.  He  undertakes  to  make  the 
Christian  a  saint,  a  holy  one.  To  this  end  He 
would  make  him  actually  righteous,  as  he  is 
judicially  so;  would  cause  to  flourish  in  him  all 
the  Chri8ti%n  graces,  Adding  grace  to  grace,  that 
he  may  be  Christ-like  in  character  and  possess 
all  Christian  virtues  and  do  all  Christ-like  deeds. 
The  Spirit  guides  the  Christian  into  all  the  truth, 
amd  leads  him  all  his  way  to  the  end,  and  thus 
Christ’s  promise  is  fulfilled,  never  to  leave  and 
forsake  His  own,  and  to  be  with  them  always 
unto  the  end. 

Making  the  heart  of  the  renewed  one  the 
temple  of  His  indwelling,  He  inoves  him  to  ac¬ 
tion.  and  particularly  to  pray,  both  when  He 
would  help  him  in  temptation  nr  prepare  him 
for  blessing,  and  in  his  weakness  He  helpeth  his 
infirmities.  He  intercedes  with  and  in  and  for 
him.  It  is  the  nower  and  work  and  patience 
and  love  of  the  Spirit  that  is  the  assurance  of 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  He  is  able  to 
keep  them,  and  they  are  “kept  for  Jesus  Christ.” 

He  is  the  Comforter  of  the  saints  in  all  their 
affliction,  and  His  providences  are  His  gracious 
method  of  keeping  and  sanctifying  them.  He 
has  authority  over  the  children  of  God,  and 
knows  their  hearts  and  all  their  necessities  and 
dangers  and  relations,  and  would  deliver  them 
from  evil  and  purify  from  sin  and  make  par¬ 
takers  of  Christ,  and  to  this  end  will  be  a 
powerful  and  faithful  Ckimforter  at  all  times. 
He  makes  all  things  to  work  together  for  their 
good.  And  His  severest  ebastenings  are  in 
divinest  love.  He  is  a  true  Comforter,  and  His 
crosses  are  the  preparation  for  the  crown  of 
life. 

The  Church  and  the  saints  may  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  they  have  the  mind  of 
God,  the  power  of  God  rests  upon  and  works 
with  and  through  them,  and  they  can  turn  the 
world  upside  down.  Led  of  the  Spirit,  one 
walks  and  works  in  truth  and  righteousness. 
Taught  of  the  Spirit,  one  has  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God.  Comforted  of  the  Spirit,  one  has 
peace  ani  joy  and  hope  of  glory.  And  the 
Spirit  waits  to  come  and  slay  and  bless,  to 
sanctify,  that  at  last  He  may  glorify.  We  may 
pray  for  the  Spirit  and  in  the  Spirit  and  with 
the  Spirit  and  to  the  Spirit  in  Christ’s  name. 
Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come. 


From  Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  Dark¬ 
ness  and  Dawn,  or  Scenes  in  the  Days  of 
Nero.  An  Historic  Tale.  By  Frederick  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  and  Can¬ 
on  of  Westminster. 

From  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
Philadelphia:  The  Story  of  the  Karen  Mis 
sion  in  Basseiir,  1838-1890.  By  L.  P.  Brock 
ett.  M.D. 

From  the  Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company, 
Oakland,  California:  Native  Life  in  India. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Rice  of  Madras.  Re 
vised.  60  cents. 

From  the  American  Tract  Society:  Christie’s 
Home  Making.  A  Sequel  to  Christie’s  Next 
Things.  By  Minnie  E.  Kenney.  $1.25. — A 
New  Endeavor.  By  Sophie  Bronson  Titter- 
ington.  $1.25. 

From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company :  Led 
in  Unknown  Paths.  Prize  Story.  By  Anna 
F.  Raffensperger.  $1.25. — The  Jo- Boat  Boys. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Cowan.  Illustrated  by  H. 
Winthrop  Pierce.  $1.50. — An  Entire  Stran¬ 
ger.  By  Rev.  T.  L.  Bailey.  $1.25. — Half 
a  Dozen  Girls.  By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  $1.35. 
From  Hunt  ana  Eaton:  The  Friendly  Five.  A 
Story.  By  Mary  C.  Hungerford.  90  cents. 
— Una  and  Leo,  or  Changes  and  Chances. 
By  Julia  Goodfellow.  $1.00. — The  Gilead 
Guards.  A  Story  of  War  Times  in  a  New 
England  Town.  By  Mrs.  O.  W.  Scott.  $1. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  has  given  to  his  very  val¬ 
uable  story.  Darkness  and  Dawn,  the  second 
title,  “Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero,”  because 
though  the  story  is  continuous,  its  outline  is 
determined  by  historic  fact.  Its  subject  is  an 
important  one — the  causes  “why  a  religion  so 
I  humble  in  its  origin  and  feeble  in  its  re¬ 
sources  as  Christianity,  won  so  majestic  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  power,  the  glory,  and  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  civilized  world.”  The  subject  is  of 
more  than  historic  interest  The  Church  of  to¬ 
day  needs  to  learn  and  practice  the  same  secret ; 
it  is  well  that  our  young  people  should  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  this  matter.  This 
story  is  very  long,  and  is  adpated  only  to  the 
older  scholars  and  the  teachers,  but  they  will 
find  it  of  the  very  highest  order  fof  Sunday- 
school  literature. 

The  Story  of  the  Karen  Mission  in  Bassein, 
from  1838  to  1890,  briefly  details  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  interesting  people,  under  the 
care  and  labor  of  Baptist  missionaries,  from  a 
degraded  heathenism  to  a  refined  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization.  It  is  good  to  find  literature  of  this 
kind  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  It  may  not  be 
eai|pr  to  induce  the  children  who  are  surfeited 
on  trashy  stories,  to  read  a  book  like  this,  which  is 
not  a  story,  though  it  is  as  interesting  as  a 
fairy  taie  to  those  who  truly  know  how  to  read. 
It  should  be  on  the  consciences  of  teachers  to 
cultivate  in  their  scholars  a  taste  for  books  of 
this  kind.  The  language  is  good,  the  incidents 
well  selected,  the  narrative  well  proportioned, 
and  the  spirit  excellent.  Two  small  maps  make 
the  account  more  intelligible. 

Native  Life  in  India  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  same  general  reason ;  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
our  children  ought  to  have  for  their  Sunday 
reading.  This  book  is  for  a  younger  class  of 
readers,  yet  not  the  very  youngest.  A  number 
of  illustrations  from  native  drawings  add  much 
of  interest. 

Christie’s  Home  Making  is  a^bookjwhich 
may  be  heartily  commended  to  the  o’.der  girls. 
Its  title  shows  its  general  purport.  Those  who 
leamtd  to  know  Christie  Gilbert  in  her  earnest 
to  “  do  the  next  thing,  ”  and  to  inspire 
her  girl  friends  to  the  same  course  of  Christian 
servji^e,  will  be  glad  to  renew  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  as  a  young  minister’s  wife,  and 
learu  her  simple  arts  of  making  home  happy. 
Mrs.  Pauli,  who  still  writes  under  her  maiden 
name,  is  herself  a  minister’s  wife,  as  well  as  a 
practiced  writer,  and  know  just  how  both  to  do 
it  and  ti^tell  about  it. 

A  New  Endeavor  is  a  story  dedicated'  to  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian- Endeavor 
of  America,  and  shows  how  a  young  girl  inter¬ 
ested  her  fellow-“Endeavorers”  in*  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  The  story  is  brightly  told, 
and  will  furnish  admirable  suggestions  to  our 
young  people’s  s<x;ieties. 

Led  in  Unknown  Paths  has  already  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  having 
taken  a  prize  awarded  by  that  paper.  It  is  a 
wholesome  story;  the  parents  and  children  are 
nut  too  good  to  be  true,  and  the  events,  the 
loss  of  competence,  the  struggles,  the  sorrows, 
are  such  as  might  happen  in  any  homfe.  The 
book  is  to  be  commended. 

The  Jo-Boat  Boys  tells  the  story  of  life  on  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Ohio  River  boat.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  who  live  almost  exclusively  on 
the  river,  and  this  story  shows  how  they 
live.  The  story  is  full  of  vicissitude,  much  of  it 
entirely  true  to  life,  and  it  includes  a  good 
deal  of  religious  teaching,  but  it  is  far  too  ex¬ 
citing  to  be  profitable  Sunday  reading,  and 
ex(X!llent  as  is  its  purpose,  it  is  marred  by  two 
grave  faults — an  excess  of  sl^ng  and  bad  gram¬ 
mar,  and  a  style  in  which  the  wit  is  forced  and 
unnatural.  These  are  serious  blemishes  in  a 
book  for  the  young. 

An  Entire  Stranger  is  the  story  of  bow  a 
young  school  teacher  interested  her  scholars  in 
something  outside  of  the  mere  school  routine — 
in  gardening  and  botany  and  geology  and  things 
in  nature.  Not  of  the  highest  literary  order, 
it  is  perfectly  wholesome  reading. 

Half  a  Dozen  Girls  is  a  bright,  clever  story, 
very  amusing  at  times,  especially  where  the 
girls  try  their  hand  at  cooking.  It  is  especially 
to  be  commended  for  the  lovely  light  in  which 
it  sets  the  relations  between  mothers  and  their 
growing  daughters.  A  good  book  for  girls  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen. 

The  Friendly  Five  is  a  pleasant  boarding- 
school  story.  It  tells  chiefly  how  a  little  group 
of  five  girls,  refined  and  used  to  all  the  luxuries 
of  life,  undertook  to  be  particularly  kind  to  an 
uneducated,  rough-handed  country  girl,  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  the  principal  of  the  school, 
and  whom  she,  out  of  gratitude,  had  under¬ 
taken  to  educate.  The  school  girls  are  of  the 
right  sort,  and  will  prove  pleasant  companions 
for  the  readers  of  their  story.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  one  pretty  exciting  episode,  but  it  only 
serves  to  bring  out  the  sterling  character  of  a 
very  good  little  girl. 

Una  and  Leo  is  somewhat  sensational,  and  the 
bad  people  are  unnaturally  bad.  There  are  some 
good  and  some  peculiar  characters,  especially 
an  old  lady  who  has  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
'  logs ;  and  the  religious  teachings  are  good,  but 
‘  :he  story  is  rather  overdrawn. 

The  Gilead  Guards  is  a  story  of  Vermont  in  the 
;ime  of  our  Civil  War.  It  is  evidently  wriiten 
'rom  a  heart  which  has  kept  a  deep  imprint  of 
he  trials  and  moral  triumphs  of  that  time.  It 
s  well  that  those  days  should  be  made  real  to 
the  young  people  of  to-day,  that  they  should 
earn  more  vividly  than  books  of  history  teach 
hem,  all  that  the  war  meant  to  those  who  en- 
isted  and  to  those  who  stayed  at  home  and 
worked  and  prayed  and  suffered  privations  for 
the  sake  of  the  boys  at  the  front,  and  for  the 
jiake  of  the  Union.  It  will  give  them  a  clearer 
Idea  of  their  duty  as  citizens.  The  book  is  well 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Sunday-school  library.. 


■'Cl’ it# 

'  -  I  C  \  v-'  v 


“While  thus  engaged  on  work  so  fine, 
Where  skill  and  patience  must  combine. 
How  oft  the  thought  must  pain  the  heart. 
That  after  all  your  care  and  art. 

The  handsome  work  that  charms  the  eye 
Ere  long  must  soiled  and  ruined  lie.” 


"Oh,  no;  you  make  a  great  mistake. 

As  no  such  thought  our  rest  can  break; 
For  should  there  come  a  soil  or  stain. 
No  ruin  follows  In  their  train  ; 

However  deen  or  dark  they  show. 

The  IVORY  SOAP  can  make  them  go. 
And  all  the  brilliancy  restore 
And  perfect  beauty  as  before,” 
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A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 


There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  ‘Ivory  V’  they 
ARE  NOT)  but  like  all  counterfeits,  tack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
Ask  for  "Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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THE  NEW  BISHOP  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stockbridge,  October  2Stb,  1691. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  run  away  from  my 
church  home  in  city  or  country.  Especially  in 
this  dearest  of  all  places,  there  is  a  peculiar  at¬ 
traction  in  the  old  meeting  house  that  stands 
on  the  village  green,  filled  af  i^  is,  not  only 
with  the  presence  of  the  living,  but  with 
memories  of  the  dead.  Here  on  a  marble  tablet 
in  the  wall  is  the  name  of  my  father,  as  pastor 
of  the  church  for  seventeeen  years,  in  which 
he  followed  such  predecessors  as  John  Sergeant, 
who  was  an  apostle  to  the  Indians,  after  the 
manner  of  John  Eliot;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
whose  fame  has  filled  two  hemispheres;  and 
Stephen  West,  who  was  the  pastor  for  sixty 
years ! .  It  is  a  great  contrast  to  such  venerable 
men,  to  have  a  young  minister,  and  yet  he 
comes  so  in  line  with  all  the  best  traditions 
of  the  place,  that  we  receive  him  gladly.  A 
graduate  of  Union  Seminary,  I  recognize  in 
him  the  training  of  that  great  teacher,  the  late 
President  Hitchcock;  in  the  discourses  so  well 
thought  out,  and  in  the  genuine  faith  which 
comes  from  keen  intellectual  exercise  in  the 
years  of  study;  and  I  find  a  great  pleasure 
in  listening  to  the  voice  of  my  young  brother. 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  so  much,  lest  some 
prowlers  around  the  sheep-fold,  who  are  after 
“  the  very  best  that  the  country  affords,  ”  should 
show  themselves  in  our  happy  valley,  and  we 
be  left  shepherd  less. 

But  to-  day  it  had  been  announced  that  Phillips 
brooks,  (who  but  a  few  days  since  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  Trinity 
Church  in  Boston,  with  so  much  pomp  and 
spelndor,)  beginning  his  visitations  at  this  end 
of  his  diocese,  was  to  preach  in  Stockbridge, 
and  I  was  glad  of  an  oppoitunity  to  hear  a  man 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  and  who  had  just 
been  placed  in  a  position  of  such  power  and 
responsibility.  I  do  not  feel  out  of  my  element 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  1  believe  in  it  as  a 
part  of  the  true  Church ;  not  the  whole  by  any 
means,  but  a  part.  In  this  I  hold  the  opinion 
of  the  Bishop  himself,  who  is  not  one  to  lord 
it  over  God’s  heritage,  but  recognizes  all  of 
every  communion  who  hold  the  same  Head.  Not 
long  ago  he  preached  in  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  and  offered  fervent  extemporaneous 
prayers,  and  anticipating  any  possible  remon¬ 
strances  of  bis  people,  announced  from  his  pul¬ 
pit  that  he  considered  his  Congregational  bro¬ 
ther  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  as  truly  as  him¬ 
self,  and  just  as  much  entitled  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Whether  he  would  carry  his  liberality 
so  far  as  to  invite  the  said  brother  to  preach 
for  him,  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  felt 
restrained  by  the  rules  of  his  Church,  which  he 
could  not  disregard.  But  as  far  as  he  could  go, 
or  can  now  go,  in  the  way  of  promoting  a 
cordial  fellowship  between  the  two  Churches, 
we  are  sure  that  he  will  go.  Not  to  recipro¬ 
cate  the  spirit  of  fraternity  by  going  to  hear 
such  a  man,  would  be  the  extreme  of  narrow¬ 
ness. 

The  appearance  of  Phillips  Brooks  has  been 
often  described.  It  is  not  detracting  at  all 
from  his  mental  accomplishments  to  sav  that 
he  owes  something— indeed  that  he  owes  much 
— to  his  splendid  physique.  His  tall  pers<>n,  his 
commanding  figure,  arrests  attention  even  as 
he  walks  the  street,  and  strangers  turn  to  ask 
who  he  is.  But  if  he  towers  over  other  men 
when  standing  on  the  same  level,  still  more 
does  he  when  in  the  pulpit.  If  this  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  greatness  were  but  the  ex¬ 
terior' of  a  common  mind,  it  would  quickly  pro¬ 
duce  q  revulsion  of  feeling.  But  no  sooner  does 
he  begin  to  preach  before  we  recognize  the  out¬ 
ward  as  the  fitting  type  of  the  inward  man. 
His  voice  is  not  always  well  modulated;  he 
speaks  too  rapidly  to  speak  clearly;  and  in  his 
swift  utterance  the  sentences  seem  to  sweep  on 
like  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  dashing  against  one 
another,  and  leaping  over  one  another,  as  they 
rush  towards  the  cataract.  But  this  is  not  a 
torrent  of  common-place ;  the  ideas  are  elevated, 
the  thoughts  are  noble,  and  all  made  vivid  by  a 
powerful  imagination,  so  that  he  who  listens 
is  quickly  caught  in  a  current  which  he  can¬ 
not  resist,  and  swept  on  to  the  end.  The  ideas 
are  npt  abstract  and  cold  as  a  mountain  peak. 
The  thoughts  are  living;  they  concern  human 
lives  and  human  souls;  and  they  are  so  clothed 
upon  with  the  warmth  of  him  who  utters  them, 
that  those  who  listen  feel  themselves  under  the 
magnetism  of  a  strong  personality.  Analyze  it 
as  ybu  will,  you  come  back  at  last  to  this 
conclusion,  that  Phillips  Brooks  is  a  great 
preacher,  because  he  is  a  great  man ;  not  of  intel¬ 
lect  surpassing  other  men,  so  much  as  of  a  great 
heart,  a  heai  t  inspired  with  the  love  of  human¬ 
ity,  a  love  that  is  born  of  religion,  for  in 
humanity  he  recognizes  the  race  into  which 
Christ  came,  and  that  was  redeemed  hy  His 
blood.  He  loves  men,  not  merely  for  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  those  whom 
Christ  loved  and  for  whom  He  died. 

Phillips  Brooks  does  not  startls  his  hearers 
by  surprises.  To  day  he  took  the  commonest 
of  all  subjects.  Faith,  and  a  very  simple  text : 
“Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  canst  believe,  all 
things  are  possible  to  himAhat  believeth”  (Mark 
zi.  28),  yet  bow  soon  did  the  subject  lose  its 
commouness  >in-a  series  of  illustrations,  which 


fiashed  around  it,  until  you  came  to  feel  that 
faith  was  the  element  of  power  that  moves  the 
world.  He  who  does  not  recognize  the  infinite 
be.iuty  of  nature  can  never  rejroduce  it  on 
canvas  or  in  song.  He  who  has  no  faith  in 
huiiiHn  nature,  sei's  nothing  in  men  to  love  or 
.to  admire.  He 'who  does  not  believe  in  his 
rt.unlry,  will  see  in  her  nothing  worth  living 
for  or  . lying  for!  Let  this  indifferoni-e  spread 
over  the  |K)pulation.  and  •  ouraue  and  prttriolism 
will  die  in  universal  selfishness.  If  a  man  will 
believe  in  nothing  else,  at  lea-t  let  him  believe 
ill  himself,  or  he  will  sink  down  into  total  in¬ 
significance. 

These  illustrations  led  up  by  an  ascending 
gradation,  to  the  greatest  ooject  of  all  faith, 
“God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.” 
To  know  God,  to  walk  with  our  Master,  is  to 
be  lifted  up  out  of  the  world,  to  look  round  on 
an  infinite  horizon,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
realm  of  immoital  things.  To  this  point  the 
preacher  lifted  us  and  then  left  us,  not  spell¬ 
bound  by  his  eloquence  so  much  as  inspired 
with  a  new  desire  to  have  this  faith,  to  which 
all  things  are  possible,  and  to  live  a  life  whose 
issues  shall  reach  far  into  a  world  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  brighter  than  ours. 

After  such  a  spiritual  quickening,  how  could 
I  help  in  my  heart  thanking  God  that  to  day 
my  native  State  of  Massachusetts  has  such  a 
man  as  its  bishop,  instead  of  some  narrow¬ 
minded  priest,  who  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  idea 
of  his  own  communion,  that  he  has  little 
thought  for  anything  above  it  or  beyond  it. 
That  we  are  not  saddled  with  such  an  incubus, 
but  have  in  that  place  of  power  a  man  so  broad, 
BO  truly  catholic  in  his  sympathies,  and  yet  so 
genuinely  earnest  in  all  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  work,  is  an  unspeakable  gain  to  our 
common  Christianity.  H.  M.  F 

THE  BEAL  QUESTION  BEFORE  THE  JURY. 

On  Wednesday  of  next  week  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  meets  to  sit  in  the  case  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Briggs,  who  is  formally  accused  of  heresy. 
The  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public,  and  we  have  received  many  protests 
against  it,  all  urging  the  question.  Is  there  not 
some  way  to  stop  it  7  Pastors  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  an  ecclesiastical  trial,  which  they  re¬ 
gard  as  certain  to  be  a  cause  of  bitterness  that 
will  last  for  years.  But  all  that  should  have 
been  thought  about  six  months  ago,  at  the  meet 
ing  in  April.  When  the  Pres bvtery  appointed  a 
“Committee  of  Prosecution,"  it  took  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  all  that  should  follow. 
There  was  indeed  a  second  opportunity  at  the 
late  meeting  of  Presbytery  to  make  an  end  of 
tbe  matter.  But  it  decided  (though  by  a  bare 
majority— 64  to  62)  to  have  it  continued.  Of 
this  we  do  not  complain,  although  we  voted 
against  it.  Perhaps  it  was  better,  as  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  had  listened  to  the  Report,  that  it 
should  hear  the  answer  of  Professor  Briggs, 
which,  we  trust,  will  be  so  full  and  explicit  as 
to  satisfy  all  who  have  been  troubled  in  mind. 
If,  as  the  result,  the  Presbytery  should  vote 
unanimously  to  dismiss  the  case,  there  would 
be  devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  Church,  at  the  removal  of 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  the  return  of  mutual 
confidence  and  peace. 

In  the  interval,  while  waiting  for  the  revela 
tion  of  another  week,  it  seems  a  proper  moment 
to  restate  the  question,  showing  exactly  what 
it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  This  the  writer,  as  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery,  claims  the  privilege 
of  doing,  and  prefers  to  do  it  in  the  first  person 
singular,  and  over  his  own  name: 

The  question  is  not  in  regard  to  any  personal 
peculiarities  of  Professor  Briggs;  whether  he 
is  wise  or  unwise;  rash  or  prudent;  or  as  to  his 
style  of  writing;  whether  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  clearly  or  obscurely ;  much  less  as  to  any 
imagined  haste  of  temper  —  an  infirmity  of 
which,  perhaps,  we  all  partake  more  or  less. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
I  am  not  to  answer  for  his  sins.  I  have  enough 
of  my  own  to  answer  for.  If  he  has  his  infirmi¬ 
ties,  as  we  have  ours,  his  friends  claim  that 
they  are  balanced  by  great  qualities,  the  noblest 
of  which  is  a  supreme  devotion  to  truth,  and 
courage  to  follow  it  wherever  it  leads  him. 
Bat  these  traits,  good  or  bad,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  at  issue.  All 
this  personal  element — the  “personal  equation,” 
as  it  is  now  called — which  is  so  constantly  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  discussion,  serves  only  to  obscure 
the  real  question.  It  needs  to  be  eliminated 
entirely  before  we  can  see  things  clearly,  and 
render  a  righteous  judgment. 

Nor  is  the  question,  whether  Dr.  Briggs  does 
not  tn  some  points  differ  Irom  the  Westminster 
Confession  7  Who  does  nott  Is  there  a  man  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  who  is  ready  to  swallow 
it  whole  7  Are  we  not  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  revising  it,  in  order  to  leave  out  things  which 
we  no  longer  believe  7  That  Confession  is  in¬ 
deed  a  noble  monument  of  the  past,  but,  like 
all  the  creeds  formed  in  tbe  times  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Reformation,  it  bears  in  its  frame¬ 
work  the  marks  of  religious  controversy,  which 
led  to  some  truths  being  put  forward  in  undue 
prominence,  while  others,  not  less  important, 
were  thrown  into  the  background.  The  new 
Chapters,  on  tbe  Gospel  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
attempts  to  supply  these  defects,  to  the  end 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  truth  may  be 
set  forth  in  due  order  and  proportion,  whereby 
they  may  grow  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Loxd. 
This  time  of  Revision,  therefore,  would  be  an 
unfortunate  time  to  bring  an  accusation  against 
a  scholar,  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  that  be 
does  not  agree  with  tbe  Confession  in  aU points. 
If  he  is  to  be  judged  for  that,  then  are  we  all 
in  the  same  condemnation. 

But  justice  to  tbe  accusers  requires  me  to 
say  that  their  charges  do  not  rest  on  what  they 
regard  as  of  minor  importance,  but  hold  in  all 
sincerity  to  be  “of  great  pith  and  moment,” 
errors  that  are  grave,  serious,  and  vital.  As 
such,  they  have  been  referred  to  in  all  public 
discussions,  notably  in  the  General  Assembly, 
a  factor  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  since  that  body,  in  prejudging  the  case, 
has  done  Professor  Briggs  a  wrong,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain 
justice.  I  know  the  leaders  in  that  body  de¬ 
clared  that  their  disapproval  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  theological  opinions.  But  they  did 
“protest  too  much.”  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  saying  this,  there  cropped  out  In  every 
speech  a  fierce  denunciation  of  bis  errors.  Does 
any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  suspicion  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith ; 
if  his  orth^oxy  had  been  as  unimppacbed  as 
that  of  Dr.  Hodge;  a  single  voice  would  have 
peeped  against  him  7  The  plain  truth  is  that  he 
was  condemned  for  bis  supposed  “  heresies,  ”  and 
tor  nothing  else:  whereby  tbe  Highest  Ckiurt  pro¬ 
nounced  its  opinion  before  the  lower  court  had 
even  tried  him  1  Thus  our  New  York  Professor 
has.  to  answer  to  grave  charges  “handicapped” 
at  tbe  very  start  by  having  thrown  upon  him, 
in  addition  to  tbe  weight  of  his  prosecutors,  the 
much  heavier  weight  of  the  General  Assembly. 

But  we  are  not  under  bondage,  even  to  the 
General  Assembly.  We  acknowledge  it  as  the 
court  of 'last  resort,  which  may  overrule  our 
decision,  but  for  the  present  no  other  body 
more  potent  than  ours  lifts  its  tall  head  above 
the  horizonr.^or  bqi^  Synod  and  Assembly  have 


ceased  to  be.  In  fact,  they  are  but  short-lived 
creations.  An  Assembly  lives  but  two  weeks, 
and  the  Synod  but  two  days,  while  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  is  a  hundred  yesrs  old. 
The  Presbytery  is  the  norm  of  Presbj  terinnism. 
from  wliii'h  all  |iow«r  sprinus,  the  Assembly 
itself  being  composed  of  delegat«‘8  from  the 
Presbyteries.  Synod* and  Asseniblies  come  and 
go,  while  the  Presbytery  abideth  forevtr.  As 
a  judicial  body,  it  is  what  the  French  would 
call  a  Court  of  F.rst  Instance,  or  as  we  say,  of 
First  Jurisdiction.  Our  own  Presbytery  is 
therefore  a  court  with  full  power,  liefore  which 
the  accused  comes  as  before  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
who,  having  no  thought  of  what  is  behind  or 
before  —  of  the  Assembly  that  is  dead  and 
buried,  or  of  that  which  is  not  yet  born— is  re¬ 
sponsible  fvir  its  decision  only  to  itself  and  to 
God. 

But  to  the  charges  themselves,  what  are 
they  7  If  this  man  hath  done  aught  worthy  of 
death,  let  him  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  But  we  need  to  be  very 
careful  in  what  touches  the  life.  I  will  take 
the  last  charge  first,  that  of  holding  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “progressive  sanctification.”  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  understand  fully  what  Dr. 
Briggs  means  by  this,  but  certainly  there  is  a  le¬ 
gitimate  interpretation,  which  seems  to  accord 
with  Scripture  as  much  as  it  does  with  reason. 
When  we  depart  out  of  this  life,  we  leave  the 
body  behind,  and  with  it  drops  away  all  of  mere 
physical  infirmity— the  aches  an  1  pains  of  this 
suffering  state.  So  we  hope  our  spiritual  in¬ 
firmities  will  be  removed,  and  that  we  shall  be 
“perfect”  in  the  sense  of  b:*ing  “without  fault 
before  the  throne  of  God."  But  does  this  imply 
that  we  have  nothing  more  to  attain  7  Is  there 
no  progress  in  the  future  life  7  Is  it  one  of 
stagnation,  or  of  more  intense  activity,  and 
more  rapid  growth  7  And  if  we  grow  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  shall  we  not  grow  in  every  spiritual 
grace  7  As  we  know  more  and  more  of  Oud, 
shall  we  not  love  Him  more  and  serve  Him 
better?  Is  it  not  thus  that  we  are  to  be 
“changed  from  glory  to  glory,”  and  be  as¬ 
cending  higher  and  higher  through  all  tbe 
!  stages  of  our  future  existence? 

But  the  great  and  crowning  offence  of  Dr. 
Briggs  is  that  he  attacks  the  Bible!  Instead 
of  accepting  it  as  “the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,”  he  says  that  “there 
are  historically  three  fountains  of  Divine  au¬ 
thority,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Rea¬ 
son.”  I  suppose  our  jealousy  of  “the  Church” 
arises  from  the  extreme  pretensions  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  to  be  the  only 
“Church.”  But  soberly,  how  do  the  most  of 
us  get  our  knowledge  of  the  truth?  From  a 
separate  and  independent  study  of  the  Bible? 
Or  from  the  instruction  which  begins,  or  slxtald 
begin,  in  every  Christian  family?  The  alphabet 
of  Religion,  the  child  learns  at  a  mother’s  knee 
or  in  her  arms.  Then  the  Sunday-scLool  takes 
him  under  its  wing;  and  so  he  is  led  on  from 
one  stage  to  another  in  the  nurture  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord.  Few  indeed  would  find  the 
way  of  God  if  they  were  to  find  it  alone,  with¬ 
out  help  from  the  Church,  which  is  our  “Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  mother  of  us  all.”  Wherefore  it  is  the 
plainest  of  all  histoiical  facts  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  world  “have  found  God 
through  the  Church.” 

But  the  Reason,  the  Reason!  Is  not  this  a 
bold  step  towards  Rationalism?  But  does  not 
the  Bible  itself  recognize  “a  law  written  in 
men’s  hearts” — that  is  in  the  reason  and  con¬ 
science — which  is  as  truly  a  law  of  God  as  auy 
that  was  given  from  the  Mount?  For  the  mass 
of  mankind  this  is  all  tbe  law  they  hav4,  and 
yet  it  is  clear  enough  and  plain  endugl^imAjD 
a  guide,  in  the  absence  of  all  higher  and  Wtter 
guides;  a  law  which  tbe  Bible  itself  endows 
with  a  Divine  authority,  when  it  declares\hat 
men  are  condemned  for  not  obeying  it. 

Or  if  by  Reason  be  meant  only  the  reas&ning 
faculty,  that  too  is  the  gift  of  God,  which  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  grave  responsibiity.  The  intellect 
of  man,  feeble  as  it  is.  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine 
intelligence.  “The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding.”  W'hat  is  it  given 
for,  if  it  is  not  to  be  used,  and  used  on  the 
highest  of  all  subjects,  the  relation  of  man  to 
his  Maker?  Even  God  respects  that  ualer- 
standing  when  he  appeals  to  it:  “Come  now 
and  let  us  reason  together.”  Is  this  addressed 
to  those  who  are  incapable  of  reasoning  on  such 
high  themes?  of  understanding  the  laws  which 
they  must  obey  7  Is  it  not  rather  to  those  who 
are  capable,  and  therefore  responsible?  To  dis¬ 
credit  Reason,  is  not  only  to  degrade  ourselves, 
but  to  dishonor  Him  who  made  us  in  His  own 
image.  It  is  no  proof  of  saintly  devotion  that 
we  blind  ourselves  to  that  light  of  Reason  which, 
coming  from  God,  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  Ood ; 
and  whereby  not  only  some  of  the  great  minds 
of  all  ages,  sages  and  philosophers,  have 
“found  Ood,”  but  we  may  hope,  tnany  of  hum¬ 
bler  intelligence,  “feeling  after  Ood,  hav^e found 
Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us.” 

A  more  specific  charge,  intended  to  show 
that  Dr.  Briggs  is  not  loyal  to  tbe  Bible, 
is  founded  on  what  he  says  of  the  Books  of 
Moses,  viz:  that  they  were  not  all  written  by 
him;  that  this  title  is  given  to  them,  as  they 
contain  his  law,  and  as  he  left  the  impress  of 
his  mighty  name  and  authority  upon  the  whole 
body  of  Hebrew  legislation.  The  account  of 
the  Creation,  and  the  early  history  of  mankind 
may  be  his ;  and  so  with  the  story  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  and  their  wanderings  in  tue  desert.  But 
assuredly  he  did  not  write  the  account  of 
his  own  death.  Even  if  there  were  additions 
to  the  law  in  later  times,  would  it  not  be 
still  proper  to  speak  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (as 
we  speak  of  tbe  Code  of  Justiniau  or  of  Napo¬ 
leon),  although  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Law¬ 
giver  may  have  been  supplemented  by  tbe  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  ages,  gathered  long  after  he 
had  been  buried  in  tbe  grave  which  no  man 
knoweth.  We  speak  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
although  we  know  from  the  titles  of  tbe  Psalms 
themselves,  that  many  of  them  were  written 
by  others,  yet  all  are  grouped  together  under 
his  royal  name.  Does  that  diminish  one  iota 
our  sense  of  their  exquisite  beauty,  or  their 
divine  origin  ? 

In  giving  the  argument  of  Prof.  Briggs,  I  do 
not  say  that  I  agree  with  it.  In  a  case  like  this, 
no  one  is  qualified  to  speak  in  a  very  positive 
way  who  has  not  devoted  to  it  a  study  which 
I  have  not  given,  and  cannot  give,  in  what  re¬ 
mains  of  this  short  life.  But  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  receive  with  respect  an  opinion  that 
comes  from  so  eminent  a  Biblical  scholar. 

Again,  he  says  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  wai 
not  all  the 'work  of  a  single  writer,  but  that 
it  shows  at  least  two  bands,  writing  at 
different  periods  of  Jewish  history.  Suppose 
it  be  so?  Does  that  destroy  the  value  of  Isaiafa 
to  him  or  to  us?  Only  last  week  I  read  in 
“The  Presbyterian  Review”  of  Toronto,  th<| 
organ  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Canada,  a  review 
by  Principal  Grant  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
of  a  recent  book  on  Isaiah,  in  which  he  declare! 
without  hesitation  that  “this  is  the  conclusioii 
of  every  intelligent  scholar  in  Europe."*  In  tht 
presence  of  such  opinions,  carefully  formed  by, 
men  who  have  given  to  the  subject  years  of, 
study,  hov  dare  we  to  say  that  these  eminent 

*The  Review  is  copied  in  full  on  our  first  page. 


scholars  are  laying  profane  hands  on  the  Word 
of  Ood  7 

But  Professor  Briggs  is  judged,  not  merely 
for  his  criticiil  opinion  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Old  Te^tanieiit.- but  for  bis  vi*  w  of  inspira¬ 
tion  in  genj-ral.  As  he  does  not  accept  the 
theory  of  literal,  verbal  inspiration,  some  jump 
to  the  concliiVion*  that  he  denies  inepinition 
altogether.  T'  is  is  a  very  large  inlcrence 
from  a  very  small  pri  mise.  But  he  is  not  alone 
in  his  opinion.  A  few  weeks  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  vifit  from  a  Professor  in  another 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Divinity  School  con¬ 
nected  with  Yale  University,  to  whom  I  pro¬ 
pounded  three  questions,  which,  as  they  are 
very  brief,  I  will  repeat  with  the  answers: 

1.  “Do  you  believe  in  literal,  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion?”  Answer,  “No.” 

2.  “Does  any  Professor  in  your  Seminary  be¬ 
lieve  in  it?”  “No.” 

3.  “  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  does  believe 
in  it?”  “  No.” 

And  now,  do  we  really  intend  to  judge  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs  for  holding  what  tbe  Professors 
in  another  Seminary  hold,  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice?  If  he  be  truly  “guilty”  for 
finding  that  there  are  here  and  there  trifling 
errors  in  tbe  Bible,  was  not  Calvin  equally 
“guilty”  in  discovering  the  same?  Nay:  and 
the  authors  of  the  Confession  themselves? 

Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  in  our  zeal  for 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  go  beyond 
the  very  men  who  framed  that  Confession  ?  Do 
we  mean  to  set  ourselves  up  as  more  orthodox 
than  Calvin? 

One  word  more:  This  whole  prosecution  is 
aimed,  not  against  Professor  Briggs  aloue,  but 
against  the  Christian  scholarship  of  our  day; 
against  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  Bible  by  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
and  ancient  history.  Such  au  attempt,  though 
it  may  be  successful  in  a  sinqie  case,  or  in  a 
dozen  cases,  in  the  end  will  fail,  because  it  is 
opposed  to  tbe  natural  independence  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  to  progress  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  In  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do, 
men  of  learning  will  carry  on  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  will  think  for  themselves,  and  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  their  discoveries. 
Woe  to  the  blind  conservatism  that  allies  itself 
with  ignorance,  and  protests  against  auy  change, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  way  of  progress!  Its 
protests  will  be  in  vain.  It  might  as  well  try 
to  “dam  up  the  Nile  with  bulrushes,”  as  to 
withstand  the  great  currents  of  thought  that 
come  sweeping  down  from  geoeration  to  gen¬ 
eration.  It  cannot  s^^op  the  fiow  of  Niagara. 

The  question  to  be  decided,  tHer^fore,  does 
not  concern  Professor  Briggs  alone,  but  our¬ 
selves  as  well.  I  contend  not  only  for  his  lib¬ 
erty,  but  for  mine.  The  question  is,  Whether 
I  have  a  right  to  read  my  Bible  for  myself,  us¬ 
ing  the  intelligence  which  God  has  given  me, 
without  being  compelled  to  stop  at  every  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse,  to  see  whether  its  plain  and  00- 
vious  meaning  corresponds  with  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession.  Now  with  all  respect  to  that 
venerable  document,  I  prefer  the  Bible.  Is  it 
not  better  to  judge  the  Confession  by  the  Bible, 
than  the  Bible  by  the  Confession  7  Indeed  we 
should  not  be  utterly  adrift  if  we  had  the  Bible 
alone,  without  catechism  or  commentary.  For 
my  part  I  am  getting  to  be  jealous  of  these  hu¬ 
man  productions  which  come  between  me  and 
that  which  I  truly  and  reverently  hold  to  be 
the  Word  of  God. 

In  my  country  home  among  the  Hills  there 
is  a  chamber,  like  the  chamber  called  “Peace” 
in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  as  it  “looks 
towards  the  sunrising.”  When  I  sit  there  just 
as  the  dawn  begins  to  glow  in  the  east,  and  open 
my  Bible,  it  seems  as  if  the  light  of  heaven  iq 
a  double  sense  streamed  upon  the  sacred  page, 
and  I  would  that  no  earthly  shadow  should 
darken  it.  In  that  holy  hour  let  nothing  come 
between  my  soul  and  God.  H.  JVI-  F. 

DR.  DVFFIELD  ACCEPTS. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Dulfield,  D.D.,  has  recon¬ 
sidered  the  call  which  tbe  First  Church  of  this 
city  has  extended  to  him.  His  acceptance  was 
announced  to  the  cengreeation  on  Sunday  last, 
with  the  following  cordial  and  felicitous  greet¬ 
ing  from  Rom.  xv.  30,  32,  33:  “Now  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake 
and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive 
together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  Ood  for 
me,  that  I  may  come  unto  you  with  joy,  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed. 
Now  tbe  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all.  Amen.” 

The  congregation  has  good  reason  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  this  result;  and  the  churches  of  the  city 
;  also,  that  a  clergyman  of  his  gifts  and  success 
takes  up  the  challenge  which  the  situation  of 
the  church  presents.  Why  should  the  First 
Church,  whose  historical  influence  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  world,  wane?  Why  should 
it  be  represented  as  a  down- town  church?  It  is 
in  the  actual  centre  of  a  great  population  of 
good  families.  There  was  a  time,  some  years 
ago,  when  the  Madison  square  Church  began  to 
be  spoken  of  as  coming  into  tbe  “down- town” 
class  of  churches,  but  it  was  never  in  its  his¬ 
tory  more  prosperous  than  now.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  University  place  Cnurch,  which 
is  a  little  south  of  the  First. 

We  are  sure  that  many  families  of  Dr.  Duf- 
field’s  type  of  mind  and  character  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  from  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity. 
His  popular  reputation,  his  culture,  his  gifts  of 
speech  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  his  sympa¬ 
thy  with  young  life,  and  bis  attractiveness  tP 
business  young  men,  will  draw  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion  a  large  increase. 

He  will  be  welcomed  cordially  to  this  city  for 
bis  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  bis  beloved 
and  honored  father.  Professor  John  T.  Duffield 
of  Princeton.  We  hope  that  under  Dr.  Duflfield’s 
leadership  this  historic  church  and  its  noble 
edifice  will  be  the  centre  of  an  increasing  power 
in  this  city  for  long  years  to  come. 

A  NEW  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

Ever  since  the  resignation  of  the  venerable 
John  C.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  who  had  been  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  more  than 
forty  years,  the  Directors  have  been  looking  for 
a  man  to  take  his  place,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  announce  that  they  have  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  have  tendered  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  who  is  now 
in  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  he  will  enter  promptly 
on  h  s  new  duties  after  attending  the  Inter- 
Seminary  Missionary  Ckinvention,  which  will 
shortly  meet  at  Nashville. 

The  choice  of  so  young  a  man  is  of  coarse  an 
innovation  on  time- honored  precedent,  but  for 
all  that  it  may  be  the  wisest  thing,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  changed  and  changing  conditions 
which  confront  the  Church  at  home  and  every¬ 
where. 

The  missionary  cause  now  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  many  rather  than  the  few,  and  to  tbe 
young  who  are  coming  on  tbe  stage  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  hitherto  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  The  missionary 
spirit  has  wonderfully  diffused  itself  of  late. 
Tbe  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  active  as  one 
of  tbe  organizers  of  the  “Students’  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,”  which  has 
made  him  widely  known  in  our  colleges  as  an 
effective  speaker  and  ardent  friend  of  missionj. 


But  for  this  unlooked  for  appointment  be  would 
soon  in  all  probability  have  taken  up  work  on 
the  foreign  field  as  bis  permanent  calling.  It 
may  be  that  the  now  duties  be  now  enters  upon 
in  an  experimental  way,  while  yet  a  layman, 
and  in  the  opening  years  of  his  manhood,  are 
his  true  vocation,  aud  moreover,  that  there  ire 
good  comniun-sen-e  reasniis  for  thus  training 
u|>  a  Secretary  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Siieer  may  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome 
from  our  pastors  and  churche-;  he  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  his  utmost  end'-avors 
fur  the  good  cause.  We  trust  that  he  has  be¬ 
fore  him  a  long  and  useful  career. 

TWO  EVENTFUL  WEEKS. 

The  present  week,  when  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  meet  by  appoiotment 
wilh  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  to  confer  together;  and  the  next, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  meets  to 
listen  to  the  answer  of  Professor  Briggs  to  the 
charge  of  heresy :  are  likely  to  prove  two  event¬ 
ful  weeks  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  the  healing 
of  differences  and  the  restoration  of  mutual 
confidence,  or  a  still  wider  separation.  As  tbe 
former  meeting  is  being  held  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  we  write,  it  is  idle  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions.  But  as  this  first  conference  may  be 
followed  by  others,  we  venture,  on  tbe  strength 
of  the  warmest  personal  friendship,  as  well  as 
friendship  for  tbe  great  institution  vhich  they 
represent,  to  express  our  hope  that  the  Direc 
tors  of  the  Seminary  will  put  a  restraint  upon 
themselves  in  this  delicate  negotiation.  We 
know  that  they  have  felt  very  much  aggrieved 
by  the  course  of  the  Assembly,  a  feeling  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  repress.  But  the  fact  that  they 
have  suffered  wrong,  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  wrong.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  the  time  for  indignation  is  not 
when  receiving  those  who  come;  it  may  be,  as 
ambassadors  of  peace.  At  any  rate,  we  must 
never  allow  our  resentment  to  lead  us  to  forget 
the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality;  and  we  trust 
that  the  “Commissioners"  will  be  received  with 
all  due  CO  irtesy,  and  their  suggestions  be  lis¬ 
tened  to,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  representatives  of  so  great  a 
body  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  This  suggestion  is  not  made  from 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Directors.  We  know  them  well,  and  know 
them  to  be  as  upright  and  noble  a  body  of 
Christian  men  as  ever  gathered  round  any  in¬ 
stitution  to  be  its  bulwark  aud  defence.  But 
special  emergencies  call  for  special  grace.  And 
as  they  will  have  need  of  patience,  we  trust 
that  they  will  put  a  door  upon  their  lips,  being 
more  forward  to  listen  than  to  speak;  and  that 
neither  now  nor  hereaiter  will  they  say  any¬ 
thing  or  do  anything  rashly  or  unadvisedly,  but 
do  all  things  soberly,  discreetly  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.  So  out  of  all  our  divisions  may  come 
a  way  of  peace,  and  heart-burnings  give  place 
to  mutual  affection  and  confidence. 

THE  BRIGGS  CASE  AND  THE  ‘bOARD  OF 
EDUCATION. 

I  have  noticed  with  sorrow  and  somewhat  of 
indignation  the  action  of  a  few  Presbyteries,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to,  in  some  measure,  crip¬ 
ple  the  Church  by  division.  These  Presbyteries 
have  refused  to  commend  any  student  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  aid,  who  attends  Union 
Seminary.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Union 
Seminary  students  have  drawn  much  less  upon 
the  fund  of  that  Board,  proportionately,  than 
the  students  of  any  other  seminary.  This  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the 
noble  men  and  women  in  New  York  city  who 
have  provided  funds  so  freely  for  the  needy  stu¬ 
dents,  as  payment  for  services  rendered  in  mis¬ 
sion  and  other  work. 

If,  however,  this  issue  is  raised,  as  it  has 
been  by  the  action  of  these  Presbyteries,  it  is 
well  that  the  whole  Church  should  know  it.  If 
the  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  used  in  this  way 
to  pull  down  certain  seminaries  and  build  up 
others,  some  of  the  friends  of  justice  and  free 
dom  will  take  care  that  their  funds  are  not 
used  for  any  such  purpose,  and  will  refuse  to 
contribute  to  that  Board. 

Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  Dr.  Poor 
or  any  of  bis  associates  in  the  management  of 
that  Board,  approves  the  action  of  these  Presby¬ 
teries.  Probably  they  heartily  disapprove  of  it. 

'  But  such  an  attempt  to  divert,  in  some  degree, 
money,  freely  given  by  I  he' people,  who  differ 
widely  on  question  now  at  issue,  demands 
hearty  condemnation,  and  if  ne.’essary,  some 
other  method  of  distributing  their  funds  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  justice. 

A  Pastor. 

That  very  beneficent  society,  the  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Dwight  is  the  honored  President,  and  the  Hon. 
Charlton  T.  I^ewis  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  is  arranging  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  behalf  of  its  work.  Our  readers  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
important  work  of  this  Association  in  the  Bum- 
ham  Industrial  Farm,  and  all  must  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  success  of  that  work  of  boy -sav¬ 
ing  becomes  continually  more  marked.  Mr. 
W.  M.  F.  Round,  the  Director  of  Burnham 
Farm  and  Ckirresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association,  will  address  the  projected  meet¬ 
ings,  his  subjects  being  “Waifs”  and  “Cirist 
and  the  Criminal.”  Mr.  Round  is  a  speaker  to 
whom  none  can  listen  without  interest.  His 
subjects  are  those  which  both  study  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  made  familiar  to  him.  His  lec¬ 
tures  are  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  sympathetic 
and  self-sacrificing  life;  they  can  hardly  fail  not 
only  to  interest,  but  to  move  to  good  action. 
No  collections  will  be  asked  in  the  meetings. 

Dr.  Spalding  of  Syracuse  has  just  entered 
upon  his  seventh  year  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church.  The  past  six  have  been  years  of  steady 
advance  in  this  venerable  and  vigorous  church. 
It  has  paid  off  an  old  debt,  liberally  aided  sev¬ 
eral  church  enterprises  in  that  city,  and  given 
largely  to  many  other  causes.  Tbe  influence  of 
a  vigorous  pulpit  and  of  wise  cousels  are  hap¬ 
pily  apparent  in  all  departments  of  church  work 
in  our  Central  city. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Needham,  the  evangelist, 
is  holding  special  meetings  this  week  in  tbe 
new  mission  building  that  the  Rev.  James  A. 
O’Connor  has  opened  at  142  West  Twenty-first 
Street,  for  the  evangelization  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics.  The  meetings  begin  at  7.45  each  eve¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Needham  is  an  earnest  and  able 
preacher,  and  the  author  of  tbe  best  Life  of  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  that  has  been  written. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  will  give  a  lecture 
on  Personal  Memories  of  Dean  Stanley,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  Fra.  Giovanni,  at^he  Irving¬ 
ton  Presbyterian  Church,  this  evening,  the 
29th  inst.,  under  tbe  patronage  of  Mrs.  John 
T.  Terry,  Mrs.  W,  H.  Benjamin,  Miss  M.  F. 
Worthington,  and  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel. 

The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Bowery  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Young  Men’s  Home,  will  take  place 
at  the  Mission  Chapel,  39  Bowery  (oelow  Cabal 
Street),  on  Sunday,  next  at  3  o'clock  in 
tbe  afternoon,  and  at  7.30  in  tbe  evening.  All 
interested  in  Chri«tain  work  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present. 


Illini0tcr0  anh  €hurcl)cs. 


NEW  YORK. 

Albaity.— TTIe  West  End  Church.— The  Rev. 
CHiigH  N.  Karner,  foriiierly  of  the  Weatnim- 
ster  PresbytiTiaii  Chun-h,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
has  just  closed  his  first  year’s  pasiorate  of  the 
West  End  Presbytreiau  Church,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
During  the  year  ther»*  have  hei-n  fifty  lour  ad¬ 
ditions,  nianv  of  them  heads  of  families,  and 
twenty  five  baptisms,  nine  of  them  adults,  it 
seems  prultable  that  the  normal  growth  of  this 
church  will  soon  need  a  more  commodious  struc¬ 
ture.  though  the  preseur.  one  is  of  good  dimen- 
sious.  lu  his  anniversary  seinion,  Oct  8.  1891, 
Mr.  Kariier  reviewed  the  history  of  the  church. 
It  has  been  selt  supporting  from  the  beginning, 
although  generou.s  aid  was  received  from  the 
Albany  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  building.  The  bouse  was 
delicated  the  last  Sunday  in  March,  1877.  and 
the  church  organized  June  3.  1878,  with  forty- 
five  members.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev  Rob¬ 
ert  Ennis,  now  of  Oregon.  Some  of  the  most 
active  members  of  tbe  church  to-day  joined 
under  his  ministry.  Rev.  Oliver  Hemstreet, 
now  of  Baltimore,  lid.,  was  the  second  pastor, 
and  his  conscientious  work  is  still  felt  for  good 
in  the  church.  The  present  Sabbath  -  s  mool 
numbers  about  five  hundred,  and  tbe  church 
membership  about  340.  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  fur  us,  whereof  we  are  glad. 

Cayuga. — Pursuant  to  admumment,  Cayuga 
Presbytery  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Ocl.  14th,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ordaiuing  and  installing  Mr.  Wesley  W. 
(  ole,  a  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  ’91.  a.s  pastor  of  the  church.  The  church 
was  wril  filled  with  people  who  I'Stened  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation  to  fhe  sermon  by 
Professor  Hoyt  of  Auburn,  to  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Dr.  Darling,  and  the  charge  to  the 
people  by  Dr.  Riggs,  both  of  Auburn  Seminary. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Lucas,  D.D  ,  pronosed  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions,  and  after  tbe  regular  or¬ 
dination  and  installation  services,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  wa-i  dismissed  by  the  new  pa.stor.  The  next 
evening  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  gave  a 
most  cordial  reception  to  their  pastor  and  his 
wife  in  the  parsonage,  at  wbi<  h  a  isrge  number 
of  well  wishers  were  present.  On  Sabbath, 
Oct.  18th,  the  sacraments  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
and  baptism  were  administered.  Three  persona 
were  received  into  tbe  church  by  lettar,  and 
two  children  biptized.  X* 

Congers. — Dedication. — The  dedication  of  the 
new  Preebvterian  Chapel  at  Congers,  N.  Y., 
will  take  place  on  Thursday.  Oct.  29th,  at  3  P. 
M  The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D  D.,  of  New  York 
city,  will  preach  the  dedi  catory  sermon.  The 
time  se'i  for  the  services  will  be  convenient  for 
trains  on  tbe  West  Shore  Railroad,  going  either 
north  or  south.  Rev.  John  S.  Gilhor,  S.  S. 

Hornellsville. — The  Hartshorn  Presbyterian 
Church  dedicated  their  house  of  worship  on 
Oct.  8th.  The  building  erected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Hartshorn,  was  owned  hy  Mrs.  Harts¬ 
horn  till  Sept.  11th  last,  when  she  deeded  it  to 
the  church.  The  Rev.  Fdward  M.  Deems  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  oreached  the  sermon, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hiingate  delivered  an  address  of 
congratulation,  and  Rev.  William  Veenschoten 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

Rochester. — The  opening  pastoral  year  began 
with  renewed  friendships  and  80<'ial  gatherings 
of  old  and  young  in  this  city.  On  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  Oct.  9th.  men  to  the  number  of  Fwo  hund¬ 
red  and  thirty  five  convened  in  tbe  Sunday- 
school  room  of  the  Brick  Church,  wheie  an  ap¬ 
petizing  supper  was  serevd  and  ended  with 
toasts  and  speeches  fitting  the  occasion.  A.  M. 
Lindsay  presided,  and  Edward  Proser  called  an 
the  speakers  and  their  toasts.  They  were  such 
as  the-<e :  The  memory  of  our  absent  guest.  Dr. 
Shaw,  C.  H.  Weaver;  The  Sunday-school,  O. 
B.  Hallock;  Tbe  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
F.  B.  Allen;  Muscular  Christianity,  L.  W. 
Allen;  Church  Music,  Herve  D.  Wiixius;  The 
Young  Men’s  Bible  Class,  F.  W.  Day;  The 
Ladies  of  the  Brick  Church,*  E.  B.  Leary; 
Church  Pi  ogress,  George  H.  Waldron;  The 
business  man  as  a  Church  mau,  W.  O.  Jerome; 
Our  Pastors  and  the  Brick  Church,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Taylor.  Tbe  whole  occasion  was  greatly  en¬ 
joyed.  Last  Friday  evening  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  of  this  church,  with  invited  guests,  were 
gathered  in  social  converse,  with  refreshments. 


the  treasury  all  classes  were  made  better  ac¬ 
quainted  by  it,  and  their  unity  strecgUiened.- 
A  church  thus  traiued  is  always  a  body  of  closed 
ranks  and  progessive  power  in  any  place. 

Marion. — The  following  account  of  recent 
action  of  this  church  will  interest  those  who 
have  known  its  history,  as  oue  of  the  old  “Plan 
of  Union”  churches.  Sunday  morning,  week.  Dr. 
Burgess,  by  invitation,  visited  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  C^hurch  at  Marion,  and  preached  to  a 
good  audience.  After  service,  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  church  was  held  to  further  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  changing  the  organization 
to  that  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be  included 
in  Lyons  Presbytery.  This  church  has  worked 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  been  supplied  by 
Presbyterian  pastors  for  years.  After  full  and 
very  friendly  discussion,  and  a  report  from 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Pullman  that  a  canvass  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  more  tlian  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  had  already  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  desiring  to  become  Presbyterian,  a 
motion  was  made  that  the  church  here  and  now 
proceed  to  change  their  organization,  and  the 
motion  was  unanimously  carried.  An  election 
was  then  held,  which  resulted  in  tbe  choice  of 
six  elders,  as  follows:  Adams.  Trumbull,  Young, 
Bosmer,  White,  Pullman,  aud  of  two  deacons — 
Adams  and  Pullman.  I^.  Burgess  then  for¬ 
mally  constituted  the  church  a  Presbyterian 
bofly,  and  oidained  and  installed  tbe  abore 
named  in  the  oflSces  to  which  they  bad  beeii 
chosen.  Great  happiness  was  expressed  by  all 
at  this  desirable  change,  which  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  such  perfect  harmony  and  good 
feeling. 

Peekskill.  —  A  Jubilee  Feast.  —  Not  a  few 
Evangeust  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the 
contiuued  life  and  prosperity  of  the  Second 
(formerly  Pay  son)  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Peekskill.  It  mav  also  be  of  special  interest  to 
some  of  them  to  Team  that  this  church  will  cel¬ 
ebrate  ,  the  fiftieth  anniverssry  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  17th  next.  Services  will 
be  held  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  former  pastors  and  members  are  ex¬ 
pected.  All  who  have  been  associated  with 
this  church  in  the  past  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  help  us  keep  our  JubUee  Feast. 

Clinton. — Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hudson  completed 
just  twenty  two  years  as  pastor  of  tbe  Stone 
Church  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.— so  familiar  to  oar 
readers  educated  at  Hamilton  College — on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  11th.  As  was  quite  proper,  for  the  day, 
be  proceeded  to  give,  in  hie  modest  way,  some 
of  the  results  of  this  long  and  fruitful  ministry, 
so  far  as  mere  figures  could  set  them  forth,  and 
this  done,  he  surprised  and  saddened  his  whole 
congregation  with  the  announcement  of  bis  wish 
and  purpose  to  close  his  pastoral  relations  with 
them,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formal¬ 
ities  coul  t  be  complied  with.  In  giving  his 
reasons  for  desiring  to  resign  the  charge,  Dr. 
Hudson  explained  that  his  duties  as  Treasurer 
of  Hamilton  College  required  so  much  of  his 
time,  and  especially  so  much  of  his  thought  and 
attention,  that  he  felt  it  was  seriously  interfer¬ 
ing  with  his  church  work.  He  also  expressed 
his  deep  conviction  that  a  change  of  pastors 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
He  thought  that  his  congregation  might  have 
become  weary  of  bearing  tbe  same  voice  and 
seeing  the  same  face  in  the  pnlpit  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  believed  that  a  new  face  and 
voice,  and  a  younger  man  would  ^t  promote 
tbe  interests  of  the  church.  There  was  not  a 
little  feeling  manifested  in  tbe  congregation, 
but  tbe  matter  had  evidently  been  fully  consid¬ 
ered  by  tbe  pastor,  and  he  went  on  to  express 
tbe  wish  that  bis  responsibility  for  the  snpplr 
of  tbe  pulpit,  now  that  he  had  filled  it  for  just 
twenty -two  years,  might  cease  at  once.  Dr. 
Hudson  b^an  bis  ministry— after  graduating  at 
Auburn — in  November,  IMl,  at  Union  Springs. 
While  there,  be  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  tbe 
75th  New  York  Volunteers,  serving  a  year  in 
that  capacity,  and  thereafter  preaching  for 
thirteen  months  in  Fulton,  tbe  pastor  of  that 
church  having  gone  to  tbe  war  as  a  chaplain. 
He  came  to  his  present  charge  from  North  East^''' 
Fa.,  succeeding  Dr.  Albert  Erdmao,  in  October, 
1889.  Very  many  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Dr. 
Hudson  dues  not  propose  to  remove  from  Glin- 
ton.  The  Stone  Cnurob  has  been  bailt  almost 
anew,  and  much  enlarged,  daring  Dr.  Hudson’s 
ministry.  Dr.  W.  R.  Terrett  was  announced  to 
preach  on  the  fellowing  Sunday. 

Joy. — This  church,  which  has  been  painfully 
distracted  in  times  pa»t,  is  now  united  and 
prospering  under  the  labors  of  Uiebat  d  Dykv  a 
licentiate  of  Lyons  Presbytery.  At  its  rnrfltit 
communion  seven  persons  were  adcM  to  its 
membership. 
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ROBERTS  BROTHERS 

HA  VE  JUST  PUBLISHED 


East  Kkndall.  -  Organt*a/ton  of  a 
Ckvrcfc.-Dunnit  the  p^^'t  y**?*’  a 
toriaa  Church  haa  been  ornamaed  »n  Keo 
dall  bv  the  pa^<nr  of  Holley  church  and  other •«. 

nine  ala**  on  c-onfesai  n  of  fa'th-  ^ v.  *  J  *" 
chased  tho  deaeitcf  Meth.idiet  Church  there, 
and  made  extensive  imiirovements  upon  R.  ex 
Snd?L*  so.ne  $H.416.  Tncre  still  remains  a  debt 

SL  lis 


GRAND  STREET, 


Which  has  also  been  called  the  Land  of  LiT> 
Ins  Men.  or  the  Acre  of  the  Endylns-  Writ¬ 
ten  by  William  Morris.  A  limited  edition 
from  oriiiiual  type,  with  letters  and  borders, 
desisned  by  Mr.  Morris.  Demy  8vo.  Uniqm 
binding.  Price,  $2.50. 


CLOAKS, 
Jackets, 
SUITS,  WRAPS, 

LONG  GARMENTS, 


A  sonnet  for 


By  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H  ) 
each  month  in  the  year,  with  12  full  page  il 
lustrations  by  Emile  Bayard,  24  vignettes  by 
E.  H.  Barrett,  and  a  portrait  of  “H  H.” 
Small  quarto,  uniquely  bound.  Price,  $2.00. 


Ready  Saturday,  Oct.  jist. 


THE  NOVEMBER  CENTURY 


mlumt  with  a  n^mbtr  of  grmt  inUreot  anj tutorial  htauty.  It  oontaim  , 
louble  Frontispiece.  Michelangelo's  Sibyls,  engraved  by  Cole. 

A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite.  The  first  fully  illustrated  description  of 
a  wonkerfuTcafion.  By  John  Muir;  with  nine  fuU-page  pictures. 

What  Are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?  An  iini»rtant  paper  by 
Frands  D.  Millet,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Design. 

“The  Players,”  the  famous  New  York  club  founded  by  Edwin 
Booth,  described  by  Brander  Matthews,  with  striking  illustrations. 

Three  Complete  Stories  (with  illustrations),  and  first  chapters  of 


Tailor-made  all-wool  Cheviot  Jackets,  double 

,  like  a  lark  the  soul  upsprings.  breast,  reefer  front,  satin 

rse  she  makes  her  airy  wings  $6,50  f  real  value,  $10.00. 

'heart^m  heavenward  flig^upbear.  Reefer  front  Seal  Plush  Jackets,  satin  lined, 

illustrations  by  E.  H.  Garrett.  Small  gpai  ornaments,  $14.7^;  real  value,  $20.00. 
bite  and  gold  binding.  Price.  $1.00.  English  Seal  Plush  Long  Coats,  Satin 

>nt  paper,  75  cents.  ,  ornaments,  $25.00}  worth  $85.00, 


THE  NAULAHKA, 


A  NOVEL  OF  AMERICA  AND  INDIA  BY 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  AND  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 

I.  .h, 

young  American  writer.  _ v,,  in  search  of  a  famous  jeweled  necklace 

an  Indian  idol,  and  she  as  a  physician  to  her  o^n  sex. 

The  Food-Supply  of  the  Future,  by  Prof.  W.  a  Atwater.  The  first  of  a‘ 
series  of  articles  on  agricultural  topics,  discussing  »  The  Farmer  s  Discontent,  . 

The  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees  of  1851,  1856  and  1877, 
d^r"bed  by  their  famous  chairman.  William  T.  Colernan.  of  Frmiasco. 

itThe  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  By  the 

well-known  humorist  Edgar  W.  Nye  (“Bill  Nye”).  Illustrated. 

A  Great  German  Artist.  The  work  of  Adolf  Menzel,  described 
by  one  of  his  pupils  and  richly  illustrated  with  eleven  engravings. 

The  number  contains  also  “  Soutlvrn  Womanlwod  as 
Russell  Lowell,  accompanying  a  paper  ^  ^  ^  ^  Letters,”  and  the  newly  named 


An  Examination  of  Rational  Ethics  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Science.  By  Rev.  James  Thompson 
Bixby.  l6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00.  ♦ 

A  criticism  on  Eihlcs,  mainly  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
theory  of  morals  as  the  product  simply  of  evolution. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

Promptly  and  accurately  filled, 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  311  1-2  to  321  GRAND  ST., 


MOSAIC.— Mosaic  work  for  floor  or  wall  dei 
or  ^borate  work.  Fteure  work  a  specialty. 
SB  Carmine  St.,  New  York. _ 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

^  ^  -  .«.*  V  .  _ 1 _ :<■  T^rlnf-  flnrincr  the 


fentnres  which  begin  in  the  November  number,  it  will  prinh 

,  by  number  of  papers  on  Art  Subjects,  with  Cole  s  engraving 

--ics  on  P^try  by  Edmund  Clarence  Sled  man ;  one  on  ? 

articled  bv  Qoun^  and  other  famous  French  Musicians  on 
articles  b  ^ounw  york,”  with  other  articles  on  phase*  of  New  York 

THO  jews  in  bald  Forbes,  etc.,  etc.  December  will  be 

Illustrated  Christmas  Number. 

ach  month.  A  year’s  subscription  cosm  cenu.^^ 

!4oven.ber.  Subscnpiious  are  taken  by  ne«^e^ers^boolt*ei 

isters,  and  by  the  publishers  Remittances  shou  d  te  made 
spress  order,  bank  check,  draft,  or  in  registered  letier.^^^^ 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

^  New  York. 


important  papers  on 
one  of  New  York  life 
series  of  short  stories,  ^ 

Side, —  written  from  his  standpoint 
of  Old  Masters ;  a  series  on  ” 

Edward  Eggleston;  i.. ..w —  . 

work;  illustrated  papers  on  “ - 

life;  papers  by  the  well-known  war-correspondent, 

A  Richly 

The  Cemtory  is  issued  on  the 
The  new  volume  begins 
lets  generally,  by 

by  post-office 


Matted,  pogtope  paid,  on  receipt  of 


At  all  the  Bookstores, 
price  by  the  Puhlithen). 


Winter  Crepon, 

Bedford  Cord,  and 

Other  Novelties. 

Beoent  shipments  of  Rich  Dress  Good* 
have  replaced  the  early  importations  in 
our  stock. 

The  new  lines  to  be  on  sale  Monday  ooit- 
t.piTi  the  choicest  and  richest  Novelties  ob- 
tahaable. 

Double-weight  Crepon  in  the  new  M^e 
shades;  the  latest  weave  in  this  fobrio  is  in 
alternate  stripes  of  Bedford  Cord  and  Cre- 
pon— an  entire  case  of  these. 

Choice  shades  in  Bedford  Cord;  three 
grades  of  this  poptilar  suiting  at  lowest 
prices. 

Soft-tutted  Camel’s  Hair. 

New  Crystal  weave  Bengaline. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT 

■  Two  extra  values  next  week: 

'  One  case  of  All-Wool  Imported  Derby 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  willhold  an 
meeting  In  the  chapel  of  the  First  ^sbyterian  Church 
of  Geneva  on  Clerk. 

The  Presbv  tery  of  New  York  stands  a^ourn^  to 
meet  In  the  ScotS  Ch-rch,  on  Wrdne^ay,  November  4, 
at  10  A.  M.  S.  D.  AI.EXANDBII,  Stated  Clerg 

Tho  Presbytery  of  I>«yton  wiU  In  toe^^ 

Ohnrcb  of  Dajton.  November  9,  at  lOai  a.  M.  w.  w. 
CoufXBT,  Stated  Cierk. 

-  -  -  •  ■  111  hold  an  adjonr^ 

Tuesday,  Nov.  10, 1891, 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  COURIER. 

“  There  is  a  perfect  mine  of  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  in  ‘  The  SdibcUh  in  Puritan 
New  England:  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  The 
author  has  ransacked  old  records  and  chronicles 
unth  the  richest  resuUs.  and  the  picture  which  she 
gives  of  the  otddime  observances  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  been 
written.  It  is  one  of  the  most  enterlawing  books 
that  we  have  ever  come  upon,  and  it  is  of  value  to 
every  student  of  New  England  Jlistory.  It 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  past. 

One  volume,  i2mo,  $1.25. 

Charles  Scribners  Sons, 

743-746  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  wi 
meeting  In  South  Easton,  Pa  ,  on 
atl0-.30^M-  A.  M.  Woods,  Stated 

NOTICES. 

The  Regular  Praver-Meetlng  c 
of  ForoiKn  Misslous  will  be  held  av  vaav 
1!8  Fifth  avenue,  Wednebday  morning,  November  4,  at 

Al/aro  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

<•  Calvinism  aad  Art”  will  be  the  suWeet  of  a  Wj^r  j 
read  betore  the  American  Institute  of 
ophy,  on  Tuesday  evening,  N^.  10,  ^1,  at  H^iit^ 
Hall,  Columbia  College,  by  the  Rev  J.  Hendrik  de  Vn^ 
of  Yonkers,  N.  V.  Members  of  the  Instit  ute  may  Jovlte 
Mends.  Chas.  M.  Davis,  Secretary,  4  Winthrop  Place, 
New  York.  o  .u 

Tlko  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Soutn 
kota  C.  E.  Union  will  be  held  at  Mitchell,  Uct.  30, 

Nov.  L  A  large  attendance  is  desired,  and  a  n*®^**^ 
tfTMLt  aniritiiM  hlesslug  and  inspiration  is  hoped  for, 
fP  E.  Clark.  President  of  the  United  S^ie^  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  will  be  in  the  Conven^n  ^tuiday 
aadSonday.  Reduced  rat^  have  ^n 
l^of  one  fare  and  one-fifth  toe  round  trip  from 
pnintH  eyt  ftf  tk,f  SfiegPaSXlX^T  IS  §8.“^  D-a'c.a,  on  toe 
certificate  plan.  , 

The  Clhrlstian  I-eague  ^11  hold  if*  first  annual  mert- 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY’S 

New  Books  &  New  Editions. 


he  November 
^  Scribner 


-Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  | 

brighter  than  the  sun.  a  Life  of  ChrUt.  .By 
T  R  MardnfF  U  D.  446  pp.  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.60.  Ex 

c^ingly^ clear;  his  picturesque  de^riptions  have  a 

rare  attraction  fpi  holn  young  and  old. 
nfSTGRICAL  EVIDENCES  of  tho  Old  Testament. 
®By™tom^ro,  Chamtarlain.  Blaikie,  Condor,  Sayce, 
and  Cairns.  319  pp.  liJmo.  Cloth,  $1. 

•‘Calm,  scholarly  inquiries  /J^^Tertament.”- 

all  welWounded  conceptions  of  the  Old  lestament. 

Oolden  Mvilc. 

EVIDENCES  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  MUEclear,  Meyer,  Bruce,  Des  Islets,  aud  Stoughton. 
3^pp.  12mo.  Cl.,  $1.  ...  V  *  A 

"Th^Tract  Society  is  keeping  '^®B 
ard  in  Aondlng  out  such  timely  and  useful  volumes  as 
the8e.”l-GfoWen  RuU. 

anj  nKN  THOUGHTS  IN  PEN  AND  PENCIL,  Am 
elegant  gift  book,  in  artistic  binding,  ^alf  wh^clothj 


which  is  now  ready, 


appeals  to  all  tastes 
Its  articles  upon  explor¬ 
ation  and  travel,  th< 


“Mp  Moody  hfis  the  merit,  which  nianjr 
men  1^‘k,  of  saying  nothing 
fbrcenient  of  the  particular  truth  he  is 
Christian  Leader. 

Eight  Books 
Bound 

together  in  '  " 

Four  Volumes 


AGNES  GIBERNE'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

THE  WORLD’S  FOUNDATION. 

SUN,  MOON,  AND  ST4RS. 

AMONG  THE  STARS. 

THE  OCEAN  OF  AIR. 

FATHER  ALDUR. 

Five  beautifully  illustrated  I— .. 
a  .it  in  a  b<»,  $6. 

“Miss  Giberne  is  both  a 
writer  of  accurate  l  ooks  of 
bright  books  she  combines  both  characters. 
School  Times. 

SUNNY  HOURS.  By  5’  “I 

4to  volume,  profusely  illustrated.  ^54  pp.  $ 

DAPHNE  DAL1.AS.  By  Elmer  Lynde. 

tions.  268  pp.  12mo.  Cloth,  31. 

THE  SWALLOW  STORIES.  12  16mo  vols 


.  334  pp. 

316  pp. 

311  pp. 

398  pp. 

_  376  pp. 

l2mo  vole.,  each  $1.25 ,  the 

skilled  story-writor  and  a 
>«ipular  science,  and  in  these 
both  characters.”— Sunday- 


WASTE 

EMBROIDERY  SllKS 


POST  FREE. 


'The  Way  to  God. 
SovKREios  Grace. 

Secret  Power. 
To  THE  Work. 

Bible  Characters. 
Heaven. 


olothlng.  The  same  method  is  adopts  ^lis  ye^.  which 
sna^ssf ul  last  year.  1.  Let  e^h  church  or 
i  Mxsiety  or  Sabbath  school  which  has  decided  to  send  a 
^  hftT  or  a  barrel  of  clothing,  please  notify  me,  and 
V  SS^d  to  to^  toe  naie  and7add.  es,  of  a  SabUto  school 
missionary  to  whom  the  clotWing  can  be 
'  Sd^lonTwill  each  church.  wnWor  sabteth  whool 
Vlranr  indicate  their  choice  of  the  general  ^ 

^Ich  they  desire  to  send, 

vVMt  •  whethe  to  nttcro  or  white  cuildren.  laia  np  luio 
befevolent  ei  terprlse  every  Sabbath  h®*®*®  thewhwl, 
and  give  Mch  emphasis  to  it  that  ev®ry  8®h°}ar,  Jrom  the 

:Sfii«1bi°KjL“ir¥fE2,Siy'Sf 

to  the  missloMiry  for  distribution, 
tlon,  approximately  at  1m^  to  ^^.®, 
prepay  aU  freight 

Rabhato  School  Department  Presbytoria'  Board  of 
®*^l^tion  .Ld  work,  1334  Lhestout^S^^^ 

MARRIAGES. 

Stabxxt— Lewie.— Norristovrn,  P^,  ,P®^’ 

Rev  T.  B.  Beeber.  Wm.  E.  Starkey,  of  Phmnlxville,  Pa., 


Pbevaiunq  Prayer. 
'1'wBi.vB  Select  Sebiione. 


LATEST  ISSUE 


Factory  Ends  at  htOf  P^®®  1  <>“  o™®* 
good  silk  and  good  colors.  Sent  by  to®"  J 
ranw*  100  craay  stitches  In  each  Pjehaf 
h^t  hoik  on^  Needlework,  only  10  ^ 
assortment  chenille  and  arrasene  ,16  new 
for  60  cents.  Send  postal  uote  or  stamps  1 
the  BRAINERD  a  ARMSTRONG 
UO.,  6*6  Broadway,  New  York,  or  o»i 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  „ 

For  the  names  and  ^drewes  oflO  1^ 
Art  Needlework  we  will  send  one  book  fr 


SOVEREIGN  GRACE:  ] 

Its  Source,  Its  Nature,  Its  Eflfects. 

12mo.  cloth,  60  cents.  Paper  Covers,  30  cent^ 
There  can  be  no  need  for  us  to  commend  the  HvIm, 
ztog^n^choS  our  brother  Moody.  ^  Who  can  equal 

n  In  nil^rol  simplicity  all  agloy^ith  holy  passion 

H.  SptMV«on,  in  The  Sviord  and  Trouel. 

LALL  BOOK8.-SmnU  Square  lOmo.  SultaWe  either 

for  giving  away  or  for  enclosing  In 
Ice,  3  cents  each ;  85  cents  per  dozen ;  or  $2  60  per  100. 
rnr  sale  by  oa  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid,  on  recHpt  of 


COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY,  CROCKERY, 

FINE  CHINA  AND ’GLASS. 
EDDY  REFRIGERATORS.  I  \  " 


CHICAGO 

148-160  Madiaon  Street. 


H£W  rORK 

30  Union  Square,  East. 


$$,000.  Stock  In  good  oonditlom 
Moe.  R®nk$»_P«'too“to.  T 
for  *ny  OD6  desiriiig  to  locate 

M^cnlarB  addresE^RANTOH  1 

g.  N.  Y. _ 

HBHOBIAL  TABLETS  to 

In  Metal  and  Wood,  or  Maroie.  i-doh 
^SrtSdSn muStT  y  *  R. LAkB,  68  Carmine  St., . - 

WOODL4WN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
O«oe.  No.  20  East  28d  Street.  _ 


By  Ira  D.  Banket. 

pted  by  a  large  number  of  Sun^y  SchoolB. 
tbe  most  singable  book  of  Its  kind. 

Price,  $36.00  per  lOO. 


be  erected  In  Churches,  etc. 
or  Marble.  Photographs  for- 
~  t..  New  York. 


GOSPEL  HYMNS.  No.  6 

^  ^  ^  *  _ _ _  A  a.  J  a'M'vnnrNfl. 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 


f,  McGRANAHAN  and  STEBBIN8. 

by  many  to  be  the  best  of  the  series, 
price,  MSO-OO  per  lOO. 


mutritidn-the  Lire. 


Ciaelnaati  and  3rw  fork. 


For  new  Canta¬ 
tas,  new  Concert 
Exercises,  new 


Memorial  Tablets, 


nthems.  etc.,  send  for  our  d  scrlotiye  list. 
We  have  o*®®  " 


cover 


for  Churches,  Hospitals,  Libraries, 
Public  Buildings,  etc.,  etc.  These 
plates  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  either  of  one.  metal  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  metals.  The  borders 
can  be  cast,  repousse  or  engraved. 

All  information,  together  with 
photographs  of  work  already  exe¬ 
cuted,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Department  of 

GoRHAIil  M’f  G  Co. 

SILVERSMITHS, 

Broadway  and  iqth  Str.,  N.  Y. 


141  W.  6tb8t.ECUcl»«»t!,0. 
,  or  40  Bible  Houie,  New  York. 


Ur.  IVVBmA  Ajvvvn.*  "  j 

8erviceiNo.l4)  will  be  found 
V  songs*  as  well  as  the  intro- 


\t>  thp  front  rank,  me  new  songs*  tua  wen  ^ 

diiotion  of  familiar  hymns  in  which  all  can  j<^n. 

U  a  very  exSlIeS  desirable  Christmas  Exercise. 
Price.  6  ets.  by  mail. 

[he  Christmas  King,  tor^'h^®^^f^“ott^’by 

Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Cbatte.  Price,  6  ets.  by  mall. 

Ihristmas  Innual  Ho.  22 

perienced  composers.  Price,  4  ets.  by  mall. 

tor  Christmas  Time  No.  *,  sent  on  re- 
lecitations  c®ipt  of  two  2  cent  stamps. 

A  large  line  of  Octavo  Anthems  for  choirs,  etc.  A  luu 
»talo^e  of  Christmas  Musliisent  on  request. 


1334  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

CAN  BE  OBJAISED  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  tho  Depositories  or  Booksellers  repreeentlm 

^^^Cetalogsss  **d  gamatss  of  Perlodleals  funlsM  on  op 

plleatloa 


w.  tc  J.  Sloane 

BROADWAY, 

l*th  and  19th  W,  New  Yorl 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAU 


W'  WUiBCatSCOMWOSDOF  ^ 

IPURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 


and  phosphates  of 

idnusi*  soda»iroj^v 


WORLD  Renowned  pit^Tic 


THIS  Original  and 


Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  USEffi 
AND  Medicinal  worth,  ASoud  lx.... 

A  New  Process  from . 

wheat— M0TH1H6  Mo 
the  n».  . . . ^ 


V  A  gc;.;d'Cxtract  derived  by 
VERY  Superior  Growths  op 

_ _ jRE.  It  has  Justly  Acquired 

Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


Illnstrated  with  Numerous  Portraits. 


For  tho  Cure  of  Consumption, 
ma,  Pbuoumonia,  Infiuensa, 

blllty.  Wasting  Ulseaees,  and  Scrofu¬ 
lous  Humors. 

Almost  as  palatable  as  ^r 

?nwS^E^®  flelh  and  appetite,  baimap 

MViatAm  restores  energy  to  mind  nod  body,  creates  new* 

r^h^’d  pnre  blood.  Si  fact,  rejuvenates  tlie  whole  sys- 

““  FLESH,  BLOOD,  NERVE,  BRAIN. 

Tbin  nrenaration  Is  far  superior  to  all  other  proimra- 
ti^ISi  O^f  (^-Liver  Oil  :  It  has  man>  lto‘t»tors,  b^  no 
mmIs ”  The  ra  ults  following  its  use  are 
I  Sendatlons.  Be  sure,  as  yon  valne_yoar_betdt^etJhe 
genuine.  Manufactured  ovijby  Dr  Ata^  B.  YVilbob, 
^lemist,  Boaton,  Mass.  Sola  by  all  Druggists. 
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Compiled  by  Rev.  Fdwabd  J.  Giddino^ 
New  T'irk  Obe«n>er;-"WeU  prepared  wid  worthy 
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I  Chicago  Interocean  .--“Recited  in  terse,  clear  style. 
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BEDTIME  TALES. 

It  uwd  to  be,  long  time  ago. 

In  days  of  boyhood  sweet. 

When  you  were  my  big  brother  Joe 
And  I  wss  little  Pete, 

That  when  yon  took  me  up  the  stair 
And  stowed  me  into  bed, 

I  turned,  when  I  had  said  my  prayer,” 

And  ”  Teil  a  ’tory,”  said. 

And  you,  old  boy,  what  wondrous  things 
Yon  told,  of  talking  bears. 

And  ponies  that  flew  by  on  wings. 

And  djinns  with  golden  wares. 

And  princesses  in  siiken  gowns. 

And  Robin  Hood's  bold  scamps. 

And  poor  youug  men  who  built  great  towns 
By  rubbing  magic  lamps ! 

And  soon  that  darkened  room  of  ours 
'Became  a  fairy  hall, 

And  everywhere  were  gorgeous  flowers. 

And  diamonds  over  all. 

And  glittering  lights  from  stone  to  stone 
E'er  seemed  to  dart  and  leap. 

And  strains  of  music  floated  in. 

And  then— I  was  asleep. 

Ah,  dear  old  boy,  I  cannot  hear 
Those  tales  you  told,  again. 

That  time  is  past  now  many  a  year. 

And  )«th  of  us  ^re  men ; 

But  memory  comes  and  dweils  with  me. 

And  visions  rise  to  view. 

And  there  are  times  1  think  I  see 
Those  fairy  scenes  with  you. 

For  there  is  one,  a  little  tyke. 

Who,  when  the  night  is  new. 

Commands  that  fairy  army,  like 
His  papa  used  to  do ; 

And  there  beside  his  crib  I  greet 
Those  scenes  of  long  ago. 

When  I,  you  know,  was  little  Pete 
And  you  were  brother  Joe. 

—Carl  Smith,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

TELL  THEM  SO. 


the  books  of  his  master’s  son.  The  way  in 
which  h6  was  enabled  to  produce  algebraic  signs 
was  remarkable.  Being  deprived  by  his  hard 
master  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  beat  out 
pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and 
worked  out  his  problems  on  them  with  a 
bhinted  awl.  For  the  rest,  his  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  he  could  multiply  and  divide  by 
mental  recollection. 

He  had  his  mother’s  Bible  and  a  copy  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis’  “Imitation  of  Christ,”  and  a 
few  old  magazines  which  he  read.  But  while 
he  was  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  he  made  his 
first  literary  effort,  in  the  way  of  composition 
of  verses,  by  the  recitation  of  which  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  earn  a  few  pence  to  help  him  with  his 
studies.  But  at  this  time,  a’ surgeon,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cooksley,  was  so  touched  by  the  boy’s 
persistent  efforts  to  get  an  education,  that  he 
got  up  a  subscription  and  purchased  the  remain¬ 
der  of  William  Gifford’s  time  from  the  shoe¬ 
maker  .  He  was  soon  fitted  for  the  university, 
and  obtained  a  situation  as  Bible  Reader  at 
Exeter  College.  He  subsequently  became  an 
author  and  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  a  peri¬ 
odical  of  great  influence  at  that  time. 


GENERAL  GORDON  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  words,  “He  loved  little  children,”  which 
were  the  only  epitaph  on  the  tomo  of  a  certain 
Sunday-school  teacher,  might  well  be  applied  to 
Gordon.  He  had  one  of  the  best  qualifications 
a  teacher  can  possess,  love  for  his  pupils.  There 
is  a  tale  of  a  lady  visitor,  who  once  asked  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  why  he  went  so  far  to  his  Sunday- 
school,  when  there  were  as  good  ones  near  at 
hand.  The  reply  was,  “There  may  be  as  good, 
but  they  are  not  so  good  for  me,”  and  when 
the  lady  asked  hiip  “Why  not,”  he  said,  “Be- 
cause  they  love  a  fellow  over  there.”  Love  is  a 
TELL  THEM  SO.  qualification  that  Gen.  Gordon  displayed  very 

“I  did  love  Ida,  but  I  didn’t  tell  her  so.”  prominently. 

This  was  the  despairing  cry  of  a  young  husband.  He  used  to  invite  his  class  in  the  ragged  school 
Yes,  a  young  husband,  who  it  seemed  from  his  to  his  home  for  instruction  in  the  evening,  on 
deep  sorrow  for  past  neglect,  had  just  begun  to  week  days  as  well  as  on  Sunday  evenings, 
feel  how  precious  to  him  was  his  young  and  When  three  or  four  of  them  had  scarlet  fever, 
lovely  wife,  who  had  pined  day  after  day  for  that  he  nursed  them  in  his  own  home,  and  would 
manifestation  of  regard  that  she  knew  was  her  sit  up  at  night  talking  to  them,  till  he  could 
due,  and  which  she  lavished  so  richly  upon  get  them  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  He  used  to  call 
him.  Of  a  cold,  unsympathizing  nature,  he  these  boys  “kings,”  a  name  suggested  to  him 
kept  his  affection  repressed  wtihin  his  own  when  reading  Rev.  L  6:  “And  hath  made  us 
bosom,  not  perhaps  thinking  how  cruelly  he  kings  and  priests  unto  God.”  He  exclaimed  to 
was  treating  the  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  his  sister,  “Why,  then,  these  are  little  ‘kings,’” 
much,  until  God  took  her,  and  the  darling  little  and  he  stuck  to  the  name.  He  took  great  pains 
five  year  old  daughter  she  had  brought  to  him,  to  secure  the  good  posts  for  his  boys  in  ships 
•to  where  is  all  love  and  joy.  Those  who  wit-  going  to  sea,  and  on  his  wall  he  kept  a  number 
■  nessed  the  anguish  which  shook  the  strong  of  little  fiags,  representing  the  boys  he  had  sent 
man’s  frame  will  not  soon  forget  the  object-  abroad.  These  fiags  he  used  to  move  about  as 
lesson  for  the  dear  girls  and  boys.  he  heard  from  time  to  time  where  the  lads  were. 

“Oh,”  said  a  model  brother,  “the  girls  I  love  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  among  these  boys 
are  my  sisters.”  And  how’  he  loved  to  show  w’ere  some  who  ardently  loved  him,  and  that 
that  affection  in  a  thousand  little  courteous  they  used  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  by 
ways.  Quick  to  see  every  little  need  of  a  help-  scribblings  on  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
ing  hand.  Ready  to  go  as  an  escort,  with  a  as  boys  will  do :  “God  bless  the  Kernel,”  “C.  G. 
manly  proud  bearing  that  seemed  to  say  “These  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,”  or  “Longlife  to  our  dear 
are  my  sisters.”  Bringing  to  them  little  bon  teacher,  Gordon.”  The  ragged  school  at  Grave- 
bons,  planning  walks  and  outings  for  their  send  still  retains  the  Chinese  fiags  which  he 
pleasure,  and  bringing  slips  for  and  making  had  himself  captured  from  the  Taiping  rebels, 
their  flower  beds.  Oh  we  need  not  try  to  They  are  now  kept  as  precious  relics  to  be  dis- 
enumerate  the  wavs  by  which  a  loving  heart  played  only  on  special  occasions, 
and  a  thoughtful  head  can  give  expression  to  Sir  Henry  Gordon  says  that  when  the  news 
what  they  feel.  The  trouble  with  us  all  is  in  reached  England  of  the  death  of  the  heroic 
keeping  repressed  these  lovely  and  loving  at-  defender  of  Khartoum,  a  young  man,  about 
tributes  of  the  soul  when  with  those  we  truly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  called  on  him  to  in¬ 
love.  We  never  know  how  fondly  we  love  dear  form  him  that  he  and  others  who  had  been 
mother  until  we  miss  some  day  her  gentle  min-  Gordon’s  boys  at  Gravesend,  wished  to  put  up 
istrations.  Then  we  cry  out  in  bitterness  of  some  kind  of  memorial  to  his  memory,  and  that 
eoul :  “  Oh  for  one  more  embrace !  One  more  he  was  willing  to  give  £25. 
kiss  from  those  dear  lips !  O  could  she  come  Another  writer  relates  that  on  one  occasion 
back  to  us,  what  hourly  assurances  should  she  when  Gordon  was  watching  some  workmen,  he 
have  of  our  devotion.  Known  to  us  should  she  saw  among  them  a  lad  looking  very  unhappy, 
be  only  as  precious  mother.”  On  his  inquiring,  the  lad  said,  “Mother  has  left 

And  little  sisters  who  are  so  interested  in  us  and  gone  away  from  home,  and  everything 
your  friends,  don’t  forget  brother  in  your  every  there  is  so  miserable  that  it  is  not  like  home  at 
day  joys  and  pleasures.  Care  for  him,  and  his  all.”  At  once  the  boy  was  invited  to  spend  his 
happiness  and  comfort,  and  don’t  forget  that  evenings  at  the  Fort  House,  where  he  was  in- 
the  time  will  come  when  brother  will  leave  that  structed  in  the  night  school  class,  and  taught 
protecting  roof-tree,  to  go  out  upon  an  untried  to  read  his  Bible.  Some  little  time  after  this 
sea  (a  cold  and  selfish  world),  to  breast  the  he  fell  ill,  and  the  doctor  decided  that  he  ought 
waves  with  many  a  sinking,  despairing  feeling,  to  be  taken  to  the  local  infirmary.  “Shall  I  see 
and  little  sympathy  from  grasping,  ungentle  you  there.  Colonel?”  he  asked  with  wistful 
strangers.  Let  him  know  that  in  the  home  eyes;  “I  know  I  am  going  to  die.”  “But  you 
and  heart}  he  has  left,  his  image  has  a  most  are  not  afraid,”  replied  Gordon,  “for  now  you 
sacred  place.  Let  his  memory  of  home  and  know  who  says  ‘I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
friends  be  sweet  and  soothing.  Do  this  for  your  Life.’.  He  will  be  as  near  to  you  in  death  as  in 
own  comfort,  too,  for  rest  assured  you  wi  1  miss  life.”  “Oh,  yes,  I  know  Him  now,”  and  so  he 
those  familiar  footsteps,  and  your  heart  will  did,  for  as  the  fiarrator  said,  “The  Colonel  had 
cry  out  for  their  return,  when  naught  shall  be  led  him  to  Christ  by  his  life  and  teaching.  ” — 
heard  but  their  echo  as  it  vibrates  against  the  From  “General  Gordon,  a  Christian  Hero.” 

walls  of  your  memory.  . — - 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impreg-  ^  LONG  JOURNEY  ON  stilts. 

nate  the  atmosphere  of  home  with  the  beapenly  Svlvain  Dornon  of  the  Landes, France,  recently 
fragrance  of  love  and  affection.  We  know  a  performed  the  great  feat  of  walking  on  stilts 
gentleman  who  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  from  Paris  to  Moscow  in  fifty-eight  days.  In 
his  home  after  the  labors  of  the  day  “  was  Russia  stilt  -  walking  is  unknown,  and  great 
nearest  the  type  of  heaven  of  any  place  he  could  crowds  were  attracted  by  the  novel  way  of  walk- 
fancy.”  Let  every  little  girl  and  boy  try  and  ing.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  shep- 


see  how  they  can  multiply  these  types  of  hea 
ven.  Mbs.  S.  B.  Robebts. 

WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 


herds  of  the  Landes  have  been  the  most  famous 
of  stilt-walkers.  They  not  only  make  great  dis¬ 
tances,  but  run  at  great  speed,  and  stilt  races 
have  long  been  common  at  merry  makings  in 


In  England,  in  1757,  William  Gifford  was  born,  that  section.  Although  the  stilts  are  strapped 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  his  father  was  to  their  legs,  they  perform  many  feats,  such  as 
a  sort  of  “ne’er  do  well.”  What  money  he  picking  up  a  pebble  from  the  ground,  plucking 
earned  was  wasted  in  drink,  and  the  mother  a  flower,  simulating  a  fall  and  quickly  rising 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  bringing  up  her  again,  etc.  The  stilts  are  pieces  of  wood  about 
family.  When  eight  years  old,  the  boy  learned  A  Ye  feet  in  length,  provided  with  a  shoulder  and 
something  of  the  rudiments  of  education  from  strap  to  support  the  foot.  The  upper  part  of 
an  humble  school  mistress;  but  one  day,  while  the  wood  is  flattened  and  rests  against  the  leg, 
attempting  to  clamber  up  a  little  table,  he  fell  where  it  is  held  by*a.  strong  strap.  The  lower 
backward,  and  drew  it  after  him.  The  edge  of  part,  that  which  rests  upon  the  earth,  is  en- 
the  table  fell  upon  his  breast  and  hurt  him  ter-  larged,  and  is  sometimes  srengthened  with  a 
ribly;  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sharp  bone.  The  shepherd  is  provided  with  a 
blow.  His  growth  was  stopped,  and  he  became  staff,  which  he  uses  for  getting  on  to  the  stilts, 
partially  •  deformed.  Asthma  was  one  of  the  and  as  a  crook  for  directing  his  flocks.  .Again, 
permanent  effects  of  the  injury,  and  troubled  being  provided  with  a  board,  the  staff  con- 
him  nearly  all  his  life.  ctitutes  a  comfortable  seat,  adapted  to  the 

In  1770  Gifford  and  a  little  brother,  then  but  height  of  the  stilts.  Resting  in  this  manner, 
two  years  old,  were  left  as  orphans  to  the  ten-  the  shepherd  seems  to  be  upton  a  gigantic 
der  mercies  of  a  man  named  Garble,  William’s  tripod.  When  he  stops,  he  knits  or  spins,  with 
godfather,  who  neglected  and  ill-treated  the  the  distaff  thrust  in  his  girdle.  Mounted  on  these 
children.  Finding  ^hat  William  was  too  deli-  stilts,  the  shepherds  of  the  Landes  drive  their 
cate  for  hard  manual  labor,  Carlile  put  the  boy  flocks  across  th‘e  wastes,  going  through  bushes, 
on  board  of  one  of  the  coasting  vessels  at  Brix-  brush,  and  pools  of  water,  and  traversing 


bam,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  sailor. 


marshes  with  safety.  Moreover,  this  elevation 


HALLOWE’EN. 


Gifford  served  as  ship-  boy  on  the  Two  Brothers  permits  them  to  easily  watch  their  sheep,  which 
for  nearly  a  year.  While  at  Brixham,  he  used  to  are  often  scattered  over  a  wide  surface.  The 
be  seen  among  the  flsh- wives,  running  about  sheep  of  the  Landes’  marshes  are  a  poor  breed, 
the  beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  A  with  coarse  wool.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part 
cry  of  “  shame”  arose  against  Carlile,  who  had  of  the  country  are  very  poor  and  rude,  but  hard 
seized  all  the  little  means  of  William  and  his  workers,  good  natured,  and  hospitable.  In  1789, 
brother.  Carlile  then  recalled  the  boy  from  by  direction  of  the  Minister  Neckar,  large 
Brixham,  and  put  him  to  school,  at  the  age  of  plantations  of  flr  and  cork  trees  were  made,  to 
fourteen.  better  their  condition,  and  they  And  occupation 

Gifford  had  already  shown  a  *  fondness  for  in  charcoal  burning,  cork  cutting,  and  collect- 
arithmetic,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  ing  turpentine,  resin,  and  pitch.  They  also 
in  a  few  months  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  manufacture  sabots  or  wooden  shoes, 
class,  and  was  able  to  assist  his  master.  He 
DOW  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  himself  as  a 
regular  assistant,  and  by  undertaking  the  in-  The  eve  preceding  All  Saint's  Day,  the  flrst 
struction  of  a  few  evening  scholars.  But  his  of  November,  will  soon  be  here,  and  the  girls 
heartless  godfather,  wheu^diis  godson  told  him  and  the  boys  will  have  their  usual  fun.  As  long 
his  plans,  took  him  from  school  and  bound  him  as  it  is  good-natured  fun,  it  is  all  right,  but 
apprentice  for  seven  years  to  a  shoemaker,  who  cruel  or  unkind  jokes  and  unnecessary  rudeness 
was  a  heartless  tyrant.  Gifford  hated  his  new  should  never  be  psacticed. 
trade  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  was  gradually  The  sports  most  familiar  to  us  all  are  the  pick- 
g inking  into  the  condition  of  a  family  drudge,  ing  up  of  a  floating  apple  with  the  mouth,  from 
Bdt  his  love  of  learning  was  such  that  he  made  the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water,  the  person  who  is 
the  most  of  every  opportunity  he  had.  A  trea-  engaged  in  this  occupation  having  his  hands 
tise  on  algebra  had  been  given  him  by  a  young  tied  behind  his  back,  and  the  capture,  in  the 
woman,  who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging  house,  same  way,  of  an  apple  suspended  by  a  string  to 
TAis  Lti  considered  a  treasure,  and  he  was  en-  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

Abled  to  study  it  by  means  of  “ Penning’ s  In-  In  some  parts  of  the  west  of  England,  it  is 
Production,”  which  he  found  hid  away  among  still  the  custom  for  the  village  children  to  go 


round  to  all  their  neighbors  souling,  as  they  call 
it,  collecting  small  contributions,  and  singing 
the  following  verses.  The  words  'were^taken 
down  from  two  children  themselves: 

Soul  I  Soul  I  for  a  soul  cake. 

Pray,  good  mistress,  fur  a  soul  cake. 

One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 

Three  for  Him  who  made  us  all. 

Soul  1  Soul  I  for  an  apple  or  t  w.o; 

If  you  got  no  apples,  pears  will  do. 

Up  with  your  kettle,  and  down  with  your  i>an : 

Give  me  a  good  big  one,  and  I'll  be  gone. 

The  soul  cake  referred  to  in  these  verses  is  a 
sort  of  bun,  which,  until  lately,  it  was  an  almost 
general  custom  for  people  to  make  and  give 
to  one  another  on  the  2ad  of  November. 


FOR  FATHER  AND  MOTHER. 

Do  not — mother  at  your  housework,  father  in 
your  study — do  not  be  always  “too  busy.”  The 
little  heart  wants  an  outlet,  the  upraised  rose¬ 
bud  wants  a  kiss,  the  little  hearts  have  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you,  a  little  grief  to  bring,  a  small 
joy,  a  game  of  play  expected  now  and  then. 
Ah,  beware!  These  requirements  will  slacken 
and  will  cease,  if  it  be  too  often  “Now  run 
away,  dear,  father  is  busy.”  “Don’t  be  trouble¬ 
some,  dear,  mother  must  do  her  work.” 

Of  course  there  must  be  checks  sometimes ;  of 
course  over-indulgence  is  worst  unkindness. 
But  be  not,  as  a  rule,  repellant,  unsympathetic; 
they  will  go  elsewhere,  after  a  ^while,  with 
thei^littl^  confidences,  their  little  wants,  their 
little  losses,  their  little  griefs  and  joys,  their 
little  winning  ways,  with  the  refreshment  of 
their  pure,  delightful  being.  Perhaps  you  will 
he  sorry  then — then,  when  the  mischief  is  done 
— sorry  when  the  new  toy  is  no  longer,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  brought  first  to  “father”  to 
see;  when  the  toddling  feet  seek  elsewhere 
than  to  “  mother”  for  drying  of  tears,  when  the 
patter  of  the  unsteady  feet  always  passes  your 
door.  Ah,  you  will  be  sorry  then  that  you 
were  so  foolish,  sorry  that  you  scared  the  birds 
away. — The  Quiver. 

LITTLE  HEATHEN  GIRLS. 

■  There  are  bright  little  girls  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  One  of  them  at  Ruk,  Micronesia 
Mission,  when  told  that  school  would  begin  on 
t  ie  next  Monday,  said  to  Mrs.  Logan,  with  an 
expression  of  great  delight;  “I  am  glad,  for  my 
head  is  aching  with  so  much  ignorance.” 

“  The  Bihe  missionaries  often  saw  the  little, 
unclad,  native  African  girls  carrying  an  ear  of 
corn  on  their  backs.  This  is  just  where  the 
women  carry  their  babies,  but  it  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  missionaries  that  the  ear  of  corn 
served  as  a  doll,  until  they  noticed  that  one  lit¬ 
tle  girl  had  the  tassel  of  the  corn  braided  and 
strung  with  beads.  The  missionary’s  wife 
asked  her  if  that  was  her  baby,  and  she  said 
“Yes.” 

Boys,  read  this  fact  and  see  how  whiskey  does 
its  work : 

One  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in  New  York  is 
a  guard  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Road. 
Not  long  ago  a  famous  professor  in  one  of  our 
leading  universities  published  a  volume  on  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  the  ancient  Grecian  dialects,  of 
interest  only  to  scholars.  The  “  L”  guard  referred 
to  above,  wrote  to  a  New  York  newspaper, 
pointing  out  several  errors  made  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  his  book.  He  signed  himself  “Sixth 
Avenue  Elevated  Guard,  No.  — .”  For  a  month, 
writes  the  Pittsburg  Despatch’s  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent,  I  watched  the  badges  of  the  guards 
on  that  road  as  I  made  my  daily  trips  back  and 
forth.  One  morning  I  was  rewarded  by  finding 
the  learned  man  I  sought.  “How  does  it  hap¬ 
pen,”  I  asked,  showing  him  my  card,  “that  you, 
a  Greek  scholar  of  first  rank,  should  be  doing 
such  work  as  this?”  He  looked  at  ^iSila <!;^<Gy, 
and  his  red  face  grew  more  flushed  than  usual: 
“I  was  the  best  Hellenist  of  my  year  ^  Dub¬ 
lin,”  he  said.  “My  Greek  is  still  what  It  used 
to  be,  but  my  career  has  been  minjd  by — 
whiskey.” 

It  is  said  that  in  the  services  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  prayed 
for  800,000,000  times.  The  use  of  this  special 
prayer  suggests  to  The  New  York  Observer  a 
story  about  a  little  girl  who  asked  why  the 
Prince  was  particularly  excluded  in  it.  Her 
mistake  was  due  to  the  clergyman’s  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  “Albert  Edward,,”  which  she  took  to 
mean  “all  but  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.” 


Little  Ollie  heard  her  sister  Lulu  speaking  of 
a  diary,  and  having  bad  it  explained  to  her  that 
a  personal  diary  was  a  brief  record  of  one’s  life, 
she  exclaimed:  “Well,  then,  I  don’t  see  why 
they  call  it  a  diary ;  it  seems  as  if  they  ought 
to  call  it  a  livery.” 

FLOWERS  ON  THE  TABLE. 

A  dear  little  woman  that  lives  near  me  has 
had  to  fight  with  poverty  and  ill-health,  but 
every  one  of  her  four  sons  will  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  Her  one  great  aim  all  through 
their  boyhood  was  to  make  home  happy,  and 
one  of  her  dainty  ways  was  to  have  flowers  on 
the  table.  In  summer  her  boys  would  And  on 
the  breakfast  table  a  bunch  of  poppies  or  morn¬ 
ing  glories,  grown  in  her  handkerchief  garden. 
The  oatmeal  and  milk  that  formed  their  humble 
meal  tasted  all  the  better,  snd  it  was  easier  for 
the  boys  to  have  clean  faces,  and  to  say 
“Please”  and  “Thank  you.”  She  could  always 
find  something  to  beautify  the  table  and  dad- 
den  their  hearts ‘and  make  the  pleasant  ulk. 
In  winter  it  was  a  geranium  with  a  scarlet 
blossom,  her  only  plant,  and  early  spring  even 
saw  a  bunch  of  dandelions,  much  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  boys.  Living  near  them  was  an¬ 
other  mother  with  six  boys  and  girls  to  sit 
around  the  table.  But  what  a  difference.  "It 
takes  all  my  time  to  cook  for  my  crowd,” 
she  said.  “I  haven’t  time  to  gather  a  lot  of 
trash  to  put  on  the  table.”  But  it  would  have 
paid.  Her  noisy  brood  ruled  out  pleasant  speech 
and  gentle  wavs.  ’Twas  “Give  me  this,” 
“Shove  along  the  bread,”  “Waltz  the  butter 
this  wayl”  It  pays  to  interest  children  in 
plants.  It  may  crowd  out  many  bad  thoughts 
in  the  boys’  minds  and  makes  the  girls  more 
healthy  and  happy.  And  you  will  be  surprised 
with  the  many  things  in  the  way  of  leaves  and 
wild  flowers  that  come  to  hand,  if  you  make  it 
a  point  to  have  something  pretty  on  the  table 
every  day. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  almanacs  date 
back  to  the  year  100  A.  D. 


THE  LANGUAGES  OF  NTASA-LAND  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  WORD 
OF  GOD. 

In  1833  Cust  published  his  Modern  Languages 
in  Africa,”  a  marvellous  work  in  two  volumes, 
of  which  every  language  then  know  or  heard  of 
is  referred  to  and  its  locality  indicated.  The 
number  of  these  is  438  languages  and  153  dialects. 

All  the  languages  of  Africa  fall  into  certain 
families  or  groups,  each  group  having  certain 
marks  common  to  each  individual  in  the  goup. 
Roughly,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  languages 
spoken  over  the  southern  half  of  Africa  belong 
to  the  bantu  group.  In  all  these  the  word 
“bantu,”  or  some  form  of  it,  signifies  “people,” 
and  so  the  vord  is  taken  to  name  that  family 
of  languages.  It  is  divided  into  southern,  east¬ 
ern,  and  western  branches  or  sub-groups,  in¬ 
cluding  168  languages  and  55  dialects.  The  lan¬ 
guages  of  Nyasa-land  occupy  a  place  in  the  east¬ 
ern  branch  and  in  the  southern  sub  branch. 

In  1875,  when  the  Livingstonia  Mission  began 
work  on  Lake  Nyasa,  there  were  only  a  few 
words  known  of  the  seven  separate  languages 
of  Nyasa-land.  In  these  there  are  now  about 
thirty  separate  publications,  ranging  from  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  down  to  a  school 
primer. 

The  Nyanja  is  the  most  important  language  in 
Nyasa-land.  It  is  spoken  in  all  the  district  of 
Livingstonia,  the  Nkonde  district  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Nyasa  excepted.  It  is  at  present,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  the  trade  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Nyasa  region.  It  not  only  covers 
a  greater  area,  but  reaches  a  larger  population 
than  any  other  Lake  language.  All  the  tribes 
on  the  western  shore  of  Nyasa  from  Bandawe 
southwards,  use  it.  Its  importance  is  further 
indicated  when  we  mention  that  in  this  language 
the  whole  New  Testament  has  been  published 
by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
is  to-day  being  sold,  not  only  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  on*  Lake  Nyasa  in  connection  with  their 
work,  but  in  the  store  of  the  Africa  Lakes 
Company  of  Mandala,  and  is  used  by  that  com 
pany’s  officials  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
as  well  as  by  the  boys  left  in  charge  of  stations 
on  the  Stevenson  Road.  Besides  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  there  are  editions  of  the  Gospels,  school 
books,  and  other  works  published  in  this  lan¬ 
guage. 

What  Nyanja  is  on  the  west  and  south  of  the 
lake,  Yao  is  on  the  east — an  important  lan¬ 
guage,  destined  to  live  and  be  the  medium  for 
communicating  divine  truth  to  a  numerous  peo¬ 
ple.  The  region  over  which  it  is  spoken  extends 
from  near  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
latitude  of  the  Rovuma  sources  on  the  north  to 
the  Lujenda  River  on  the  south.  Isolated  vil¬ 
lages  and  districts  where  the  language  is  spoken 
are  to  be  found  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Nyasa  and  in  the  country  lying  interior  to  it. 
Into  it  the  Gospels  and  Acts  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  published. 

The  Ngoni  language  is  spoken  by  the  people  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  plateau  northwest  from 
Bandaw^.  The  area  of  its  use  is  not  very  great, 
but  the  tribe  speaking  it  is  very  powerful,  and 
dominates  the  plateau  for  many  miles  around. 
A  Gospel  and  school  books  have  been  issued  for 
use  in  the  mission. 

The  aforementioned  three  languages  are  the 
most  important  in  the  group  regarding  which 
we  have  definite  knowledge,  as  the  people 
speaking  these  cannot  be  evangelized  meantime 
through  any  other. 

The  Tonga  language  is  spoken  by  those  be- 
lonnging  to  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  who  are 
enslaved  by  the  Ngoni,  and  by  the  remaining 
Tonga  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Bandawe.  The 
language  is  related  to  Nyanja.  and  more  closely 
to  Tumbuka.  At  Bandwe,  Nyanja  being  the 
school  language,  and  there  being  about  4,000 
children  in  connection  with  the  schools,  it  is 
quickly  displacing  Tonga,  without  detriment  to 
the  people.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  a  school 
primer  have  been  issued  in  Tonga. 

The  existence  of  the  Tumbuka  language  is 
definitely  known,  and  an  introductory  gram¬ 
mar  has  been  prepared.  It  is  allied  to  Tonga, 
but  may  not  be  so  easily  displaced  as  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  district  around  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa 
has  been  called  the  Nkonde  district,  and  the 
name  is  applied  tentatively  to  the  language  or 
languages  there  spoken.  There  are  various 
tribes  there  speaking  the  same  language  with 
dialetical  differences ;  and  there  are  some  man¬ 
uscript  translations  in  one  or  two  of  these. 

The  Wanda  is  a  language  which  is  said  to 
have  a  very  limited  area.  It  is  spoken  in  the 
district  of  the  chief  Wanda  on  the  Stevenson 
Road.  Some  Scripture  portions  have  been  issued 
in  It  for  use  in  the  mission  to  those  people.  I'b 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Tumbuka,  and  also 
to  Kongo;  but  further  investigation  is  required. 

West  and  north  of  Ngoniland  there  are  tribes 
with  whom  little  intercourse  has  been  had,  and 
whose  language  we  are  only  familiar  with 
through  small  collections  of  words  or  hearsay. 
On  the  west  the  Bisaand  Tsenga;  on  the  north¬ 
west,  the  Zingwa,  Poka,  and  Henga,  have 
languages  which  may  be  closely  allied  to  Tum¬ 
buka  or  to  some  more  northerly  tongue. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  spread  of  the  Word,  we 
must  economize  in  labor  and  means  by  avoid¬ 
ing  needless  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  As  is 
pointed  out  by  Cust,  the  vocabulary  of  an  Afri¬ 
can  language  is  rontinually  changing,  and  the 
ease  with  wffiich  tribes  can  change  their  lan¬ 
guage  makes  it  quite  possible  for  all  the  Nyanja 
speaking  tribes  to  use  the  New  Testament  now 
in  circulation.  A  “Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels  of  Chimang’anja,”  is  being  put  forth  at  the 
Blantyre  Mission  press.  The  use  of  “ch”  for 
ths,”  and  some  unimportant  vowel  differences, 
are  all  that  mark  it  different  from  the  Nyanja 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  published. 

Where  two  languages  are  spoken  in  a  district, 
that  one  which  has  the  widest  range  should  be 
aiopted.  At  Bandawe,  where  Nyanja  and 
Tonga  are  both  spoken,  the  former  is  made  the 
school  language,  and  is  taking  the  place  of 
Tonga.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  set  to  study  Yao,  in  order  that  he  miy  reach 
one  or  two  isolated  villages  of  Yao  people  who 
happen  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  a  Nyanja 
speaking  district,  while  they  can  be  reached  by 
means  of  Nyanja.  Even  at  Blantyre,  where 
Nyanja  is  used,  the  people  speak  Yao. 

Our  imperfect  kowledge  leads  us  often  to 
attach  a  greater  importance  to  a  language  than 
it  warrants.  We  have  not  a  native’s  power  of 
speech,  and  where  we  see  difficulty  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  slightly  different  form  of  speech,  he 
has  none  in  using  it. 


Van  Hoctkn'b  Cocoa— “Once  tried,  used  always." 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

tVEWY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAH.  . 

NONE  SUCH 


CONDENSED 

AVipcc 

jAcat 


If  You  Wish 

To  overcome  that  extreme  Tired  FeeliuK,  or  to  build  up 
your  appetite  and  purify  your  blood,  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

PoBsessluK  the  best  known  vegetable  tonic  and  altera¬ 
tive  properties,  it  builds  up  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  all 
the  weakened  parts,  purlfles  and  promotes  healthy  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  makes  you  feel  real  hungry, 

“Lilke  a  New  World.” 

“After  suffering  a  long  time  with  indigestion  and  dys¬ 
pepsia.  1  have  Uken  in  the  past  year  six  bottles  of  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  and  it  has  done  me  more  good  than  I  can 
express.  It  almost  seems  like  a  new  world  to  me.  It  is 
rare  that  I  km  trouUed  with  my  food,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

ps  a  slight  compensation  for  what  it  has  done  for  me." 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Rounds,  Brockton,  Mass. 

“I  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  a  tonic  when  1  get  sll 
run  down,  and  And  it  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good.” 
Mbs.  S.  O.  Tims,  Maineville.  Ohio. 

Hood's  Pills— For  the  liver  and  bowels,  act  easily,  yet 
eflBciently.  Price  35  cts. 


QrCAKFAST  ^EBEALS. 
CHOICEST  IIUEAKFAST  FOODS. 

A-B-C-OATMEAL. 

Selected  Orula.  Hulla  Rraie.ed. 
-klrcuily  CtHtked.  tlnlckly  Preyred. 

Ktully  Digested.  Eemoatleal. 

Hualthful,  Beat, 

(Crushed 
White 


A,  B,  0, 

White 
Wheat, 

THE  CEREALS  M'PQCO. 

83  Murray  SL.NewYorii. 
Bold  by  all  Grocers. 


A  REMARKABLE  MARRIAGE. 

A  man  in  Lebanon,  Ind.,  prominent  in  busi¬ 
ness,  is  married  to  a  totally  blind  woman,  who 
was  blind  when  he  married  her.  He  was 
vounger  then  by  ten  years  than  he  is  now,  but 
ne  was  prosperous,  ambitious,  aud  successful. 
She  has  never  seen  the  sunlight.  She  was  as 
handsome  as  Nydia,  and  as  poor.  He  married 
her,  and  they  have  lived  together  in  a  peace 
that  passes  understanding  ever  since.  They 
have  two  bright  children,  healthy  and  perfect; 
a  good  home,  thriving  business,  a  little  fortune 
they  have  earned  themselves,  and  a  public  re¬ 
gard  that  has  no  limit.  'She  would  give  one-half 
of  life  just  to  see  her  husband  and  children.  It 
would  touch  your  heart  to  see  how  gentle  he  is 
with  her,  how  tenderly  they  lead  her  here  and 
there.  In  this  age,  when  marriage  means  too  lit¬ 
tle,  when  insufficient  thought  is  given  to  the  only 
thing  worth  thinking  of— the  love  that  levels  and 
exalts — when  a  husband  true  and  a  vife  content 
are  freouent  exceptions,  is  it  a  wonder  I  bared 
my  head  in  that  presence  ?  How  noble  a  man  he 
must  be!  What  loyalty  must  possess  her  soul! 
No  life  must  be  commonplace  with  a  love  like 
that. 

One  Thing  and  Another. 

The  most  common  form  of  accident  is  a  fall. 
During  the  year  ending  April  20,  '1891,  there 
were  reported  at  police  headquarters  in  the  city 
of  New  Y’ork  5,223  accidents  resulting  in  seii- 
OU8  or  fatal  injuries,  and  3.086  of  these  were 
the  results  of  a  fall.  Of  12,422  claims  by  one 
accident  company,  4,814  were  for  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  from  falls. 

The  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  declares  that  in 
no  other  country  are  pains  and  money  so  lav¬ 
ishly  expended  upon  the  cultivation  of  orchids 
as  in  England.  The  Kew  collection  of  living 
orchids  now  amounts  to  1,400  species,  the  no¬ 
menclature  of  which  is  all  carefully  determined. 
The  most  recent  enumeration  of  the  number  of 
existing  species  is  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
who  puts  them  at  no  fewer  than  5,000. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  Russell,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Sunday-school  Association  of  New  York,  there 
are  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  world  20,078,- 
595  members,  and  more  than  half  of  these  are 
in  the  United  States.  In  New  York  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Sunday-school  attendance  to  the 
population  is  about  ten  and  a  half  per  cent, 
which  Mr.  Russell  declares  to  be  relatively  very 
large.  He  finds  the  highest  ratio  in  Wales, 
where  every  third  person  is  either  a  teacher  or 
a  scholar  in  Sunday-school. 

“Westover,”  near  Princess  Anne,  Somerset 
County,  is  one 'of  the  few  manorial  houses  still 
standing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  It 
is  a  noble  old  mansion,  more  than  100  years  old. 
Its  dancing-hall  is  a  spacious  apurtpaent,  and 
its  various  “offices”  were  once  almost  a  village 
in  themselves.  Several  well  known  eastern 
shore  famides  have  occupied  the  house,  notably 
the  father  of  the  late  Senator  Wilson.  In  the 
days  of  the  Wilsons  “Westover”  was  the  scene 
of  profuse  hospitality. 

There  is  a  peculiar  mildness  of  climate  in  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  peninsula,  especially  in 
the  southern  counties  lying  directly  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
Worcester  County.  Md.,  the  fig  sometimes  lives 
out-doors  through  .  the  winter,  and  many  a 
planter’s  garden  in  earlier  days  had  three  or 
four  fig  trees  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  | 
they  were  suffered  to  take  their  chances  in  the 
open  air  all  winter.  Occasionally  the  fruit  of 
trees  so  situated  comes  to  maturity. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  is  probably  the  finest  pe¬ 
destrian  and  the  most  active  mountain-climber 
among  the  European  royalties.  Not  long  ago 
she  set  out  from  Gressoney  in  early  morning, 
reached  the  Indre  Plateau  about  noon,  passed 
the  night  in  a  tbnt  on  the  Hochlicht,  and  at 
dawn  set  out  in  a  gray  walking  costume  for  the 
Lys  glacier.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  a  blind¬ 
ing  snowstorm  compiled  some  of  Her  Majesty’s 
atteudants  to  turnback.  The  weather  cleared 
at  last,  and  about  5  P.  M.  dinner  vas  served  in 
a  hut  at  Guifetta  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  second  night  was 
passed  on  the  mountains,  before  Queen  Marga 
ret  returned  to  Gressoney  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  the  adventure  which  tired  out  her  most 
stalwart  companions. 


The 

Testimonial 

Idea 

has  been  hard  worked,  but  it  has 
common  sense  for  its  foundation. 

We  MUST  trust  others.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  sense  is  the  first  and  high¬ 
est  kind  of  evidence.  Yet  to  ignore 
the  evidence  of  others  is  narrow  and 
unwise.  Printing  enables  a  thous¬ 
and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
one.  Drs.  Starkey  and  Paten  pub¬ 
lish  a  book  of  testimonials.  It  shows 
the  wonderful  power  of  their  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  It  gives  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and particulars.  It  convinces 
reasoning  people.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  making  thousands  of  weak 
people  strong — sick  people  well. 
They  read,  believed,  and  were  bene¬ 
fited.  Anybody  can  have  the  book 
for  the  asking. 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 
j^2g  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 

ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SON. 
Which  takes  place  on  the  sstu  of 


‘St.  Nicholas 


EACH  month  when 

M.\gazine  "  appears. 


By  the  way,  have  you  arranged  to  take  "St. 
Nicholas"  thisyeart 


l^inancial. 


Safe  Investments 


may  be  had  to-day  yield- 
7%  interest.  Not 
everyone  knows  how  to 
find  them,  however.  Our 
book  on  investments  is 
free,  and  may  be  of  great 
value  to  you. 


The  Provident 

^  I  *S*TVo4*  r' 36  Bromfleld  St 

X  1  U9L  VifU*  Boston.  Mua. 


Fur  tieMuuiymg  auu  UecoraiiDK  toe  no  is  It  Baa 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  a  liable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  eartbei  rare,  ete 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imn  llate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint,  'rfeea,  lur 
mail :  Tins,  60  cts.;  Tinlets,  20  cts. 

Testimonials  received  from  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  at 
Germany,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Maremoneas 
of  Salisbury,  Countess  of  Loudoun,  OounteM  of  Norbury, 
Countess  of  Ferrers  and  VlscountCM  of  Clifdnn,^BO  nsM 
at  Sandrinsham.  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  » 

Asplnall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  flrst 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  In  1880.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 

WhoUsdU  Depot  for  the  United  States, 

884  BBOADWAY.  NBW  YOBX. 

DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  «  CO., 


JijcltDols  C^olliegjes. 


,  CHERMERHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGEMCT. 
,  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

1  Established  18‘>5. 

8  East  14th  Strebt,  New  York. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7Z1  Madison  Avenue  (near  BAst  St.),  New  York. 
Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  U.D..  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Depattment.  GymnsMlnm.  The  72d  year  opens  Sept.  28. 

THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY, 

SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladies,  under  - 
the  supervision  of  a  Council  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 
L.  Patton,  W.  C.  Roberts,  Charles  Ci  tbbebt  Hall, 
Henry  M.  Field,  Wh.  E.  Moore,  and  other  eminent 
friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

MISS  E.  B.  SHERRARD,  Pbincipai- 

]VfISSES  GRINNELL’S  DAY  SCHOOL 

for  gdris,  22  East  54th  St.,  reopens  Oct.  1.  Collegiate, 
Preparatory  and  Primary  Uepts. 

Kindergarten.  Froebel  method. 

MISS  JAUDON'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  348  BCadison  Avenue, 
Classes  for  little  children.  Preparation  for  College. 


MBA.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 


LAWRENCETTEMT  8CR0OE 

JOHN  C.  aBBEN  BOUBDATIOdr. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable  Vox  cata¬ 
logue  and  information  address 

Rev.  jambs  C.  MACKES  lie,  Ph.D., 

Lawrencevilie,  Kew  Jeres} 


BDTGER5  COLLEGE  FEEPAEATOEI  SCHOOL, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.  ' 

Founded  1766.  Classical,  Scientifle  and  Business 
Courses. 

E.  R.  PAYSON,  A,  M.,  Head  Master. 


Ht/LSOR  COLLEGE  IZ. 

For  catalogue  or  advice  as  to  preparation,  address 
REV.  J.  EDGAR,  Ph.D.,  Chambersbnrgh,  Pa. 


UPSON •SBMIHABT,  up  In  the  hlllsof  Litchfleld  County  f 
Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited.  F  ee^ ' 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Bneinesg. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References :  Pres:  dent 
Porter,  Yale  Coll^;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.  D.,  Brooi  Ijrn. 

N.  Y.;  Mr.  D,  E.  (fwynne,  25  BroM  street.  New  Yatk. 
For  other  references  or  Information  Inonlre  of  / 

Rev.  henry  UPSON.  Pbinoipal,  New  Preston,  ,Ot. 

BELMONT  HALL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

l  First  class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  and 
Young  Ladies,  with  all  advantages  ot  Eastern  Academies. 

A  reflned  home  in  a  milder  and  h-  althler  climate  tL-n 
Southern  Italy,  and  in  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  con¬ 
taining  free  public  library  aud  all  other  privileges  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Four  days  I  rom  Chicago,  and  flve  and  a  1»*IY 
from  New  York.  Send  for  Circnlar. 

HORACE  A.  BROWN,  LL.B.,  Principal. 
REFERENCES Rev.  W.  C.  Cmichbstbr,  D.D.,  Kev. 
Robert  O.  Hutchins,  D.D..  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcbbb,  Los 
Angeles;  Hon.  Freeman  A.  Post,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hon. 
John  DeW^tt  Warneb,  New  York. 


1 


KANSAS 


COUMTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  West. 
Chester  County,  Conneotiont 
and  the  Berkshire, 

E.  S.  MILLS.' JR., 

17  East  49d  St.,  N.  V.  City. 


A  Solid  8% 


ALLIANCE  INVESTMENT 

Ib  ki  I  I  M  called  at  wlll.^  Interest  January  at 


Five  years  ago  we  cautioned  investors,  and  predicted 
there  would  be  trouble  in  Western  mortgages  in  those 
States  where  the  numerous  new  companies  springing  up 
created  a  reckless  over-competition.  Three  years  ago 
we  quit  doing  any  new  business  In  Kansas  and  every 
other  Northern  State. 

Years  ago  when  few  people  would  invest  in  Kansas 
mortgages  they  were  flrst-class  and  made  a  splendid 
record  for  prompt  jiayment.  When  everybody  wanted 
Kansas  mortgages  was  a  good  time  to  go  elsewhere. 
When  everybody  wan^  any  particular  investment  is  a 
‘good  time  to  take  something  else. 

Kansas  Is  prosperous,  and  is  reducing  her  mortgage 
indebtedness.  Competition  for  mortgages  is  gone,  and 
when  the  weeding-ont  process  gets  a  little  farther  along 
Kansas  will  again  be  a  good  field  for  safe  mortgage 
loans. 

The  Alliance  Legislature  passed  no  law  affecting  mort¬ 
gages  or  the  credit  of  the  State,  and.wrill  not  at  the  next 
session  two  years  hence. 

We  have  had  20  years’  experience  In  investments. 
Never  lost  a  dollar.  In  every  instance  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  has  been  i>atd  at  maturity.  We  have  returned  to 
investors  $13,800,000. 

J.  B.  WATKINS,  L.  M.  CO., 

S  Wall  Street.  Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 
HENRY  DICKINSON,  Manager. 


OF  XT! 

Only  eight  foreclosnres  in  TACOMA  In  flve  years  and 
NO  LOSSES. 

Investigate  and  you  will  find  this  the  most  desirable 
atid  the  Safest  place  in  the  U.  S.  to  invest  vour  money. 
7  and  8  per  cent,  on  First  mortgage,  prime  secority. 
principal  and  Interest  payable  in  Gold.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  B.  SMITH, 

Nat’l  Ban  .  Bld'g,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
References:  Merchant’s  Nat’l  Bank,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
AsPir  Place  Bank,  New  York;  Miners’  Savings  Bank, 
Plttaton.  Pa.;  Ihrudential  Insurance,  Co..  Newark,  N,  J. 
Er"See  article  in  The  Evanoelist  for  Oct.  22,  page  7. 


INVESTMENT  SiSiTo'r iSSTfe 

called  at  will.  Interest  January  and  July  at  NaMtmm 
Park  Bank.  N.  Y.  Prospectus  with  over 

1 00  Eastern  References 

on  application  to  CITIZENS  BANK  A  TRUST  (X>., 

Sole  Agents,  Crattanoooa,  Tena. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 


ioui..  niok.at  r.r.rea....  AddrM. 
PRANK  J.  RAMILTLN.  FaiAavsa.Waah. 


tnenarbor,  in  suMrior  and  West  Snperior.  We  ana 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,,  when  rtqasSm. 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  ot  dollars  for  thOM 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwi»s  with  satisfaction,  -"<1  *i 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  pnrehsM  a 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  seouiity 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hnndiete 
who  have  dealt  writh  os  In  other  states.  We  solicit  on 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHEBWOOD  A  COm  Dolith.  !»■» 


RAILROAD  STOCKS 
AND  BONDS 

Bought  and  Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Margin 
on  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  or  Boston  Elxchanges. 
Investment  Stocks  and  Bonds  a  Spedaltj. 

A.  R.  CHISOLM  A  CO., 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
[FAtabllshed  1876.]  Weekly  Circular  free. 


8^  to  I0<^on  lot  iorteifftt 

PUQBT  SOUND  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Tm.1..,  WMblsgtou. 

Refer  to  Continental  Nat.  Bk..  N.  T.  J.  V.  Parwall 
s?’  •"‘I  Hanson! 

P.D.meago.  NaL  Bk.  and  Rst.  A. 

D.  O.,  Taooma.  Correapondenca  aullettsd. 


XUM 


XUM 


WBES  TOBOrS*  OlHLa  VBDSR  tS. 
ttnw  Bor  or  OIrl  wuu  on  oloront  Hlitk 
|Grode8omy  Bleyclo  (M  lack  wboola)  fm 


with 


•Icnatnre 


▼on  Lilebig. 


found  aa  inKractiTaoramn^u.  Cb«rehBa> 
■^^^rtnlBmenta.  Pabllc  Bxhlblti«Ba> 
PopbIbt  lllBBtlWtOd  hBCtBr— 
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iHinietcre  anb  €l)urcl)C0,  ^ftricultural  IBcpaiIntcttt. 


NEW  YORK, 

The  Presbtteby  of  Teoy  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  Oct.  12th  in  Lansingburgh,  and  discus¬ 
sed  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  its 
committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Both  were  ordered  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly’s  Committee,  with  the  statement  of 
the  vote  on  each.  The  majority  report  was 
adopted  hy  a  vote  of  31  to  7,  and  is  ^  follows : 
“Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  expresses  its 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the 
committ^’s  report,  and  they  willingly  accept 
many  of  their  amendments.  They  especiallv 
welcome  the  attention  'given  in  t,wo  new  chap¬ 
ters  to  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
universal  offer  of  the  Gospel;  but  recommend 
that  they  be  rewritten  and  rendered  more  Scrip¬ 
tural  and  also  more  compact  in  phraseology. 
They  would  rejoice  to  see  the  work  of  revision 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly 
carried  out  to  an  issue  satistactory  to  the  Church 
at  large  and  encouraged  accordingly.  Should  it 
appear,  however,  that  this  issue  is  unattainable, 
this  Presbytery  would  then  suggest  the  forma¬ 
tion,  under  fresh  instruction,  of  a  new  creed.” 
The  minority  report  was  lost  by  the  reverse 
vote  of  7  to  81,  and  is — “The  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  having  been  requested  to  present  to  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  on  Revision  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee’s  work,  adopts  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution;  Resolved,  That  while  we  are 
in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of 
the  Committee’s  work,  and  would  be  willing  to 
accept  many  of  their  amendments,  if  offered  as 
independent  propositions,  we  are  nevertheless 
of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties  already  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  progress  of  their  work  are  such  as 
to  preclude  the  hopes  of  its  successful  comple¬ 
tion.  And  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  for  our 
Church  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  revise  the 
old  creed,  and  to  formulate  a  short  evangelical 
statement  of  belief  which  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.” 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  held  an  ad- 
jounied  meeting  in  Syracuse  Oct.  6th.  The 
overture  on  Judicial  Commissions  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  “on  account  of  ambiguity  in 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘tinal,’  thus  making  the 
overture  conflict  with  Section  4,  Chapter  I,,  of 
the  Form  of  Government,  and  because  the 
rights  of  an  accused  person  are  not  sufficiently 
guuded.”  The  discussion  of  the  Report  on  Re¬ 
vision  was  resumed,  but  not  completed.  An 
adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place 
Oct.  12th,  at  which  time  Presbytery  completed 
its  action  on  the  Report,  and  added  to  it  a  re¬ 
newal  of  its  former  request  for  a  shorter  and 
more  simple  creeu.  In  the  evening  Mr.  John 
A.  Ingham  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  Presbytery  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  Nov.  2d  at  2  P.M. 

Canastota. — The  Westminster  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  of  Canastota— Rev.  I.  C.  Mead  pastor  and 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Sackett  president — is  conspicuous 
for  the  completeness  of  its  organization,  and 
the  thoroughness  and  heartiness  of  its  work. 
They  observe  annually  an  “Endeavor  Week,” 
just  preceding  the  October  communion.  This 
year  it  was  of  more  than  usual  interest,  occur- 
rii^  on  Sunday,  Sept.  27.  The  pastor  opened 
this  their  fifth  anniversary  with  a  sermon  on 
“St.  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Christian  life.” 
It  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  all  with  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  closer  walk  with  Christ,  a  broader 
fellowship  with  mankind.  The  evening  service 
was  a  roU-csll  and  praise-meeting,  with  papers 
and  addresses.  Monday  evening  a  meeting  on 
Bible  study  was  held,  and  Thursday  evening  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Missions. 
Friday,  at  2:30  P.M  ,  a  conference  for  workers 
was  held,  with  addresses  and  discussions.  The 
several  topics  were:  1st,  “  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  and  the 
non-churchgoing  people”;  2d,  “Committees  and 
non-churchgoing  people” ;  8d,  “Use  of  the  Bible 
in  our  work  ”  From  5  to  7  P.M.  the  annual 
Endeavor  reception  and  supper  for  the  whole 

fhnrch  and  congregation  took  place.  At  7 :30 
’.M.  a  musical  recital  and  concert  given  by  the 
Musical  Committee  was  in  order.  The  Question 
Box,  opened  by  the  pastor,  followed  by  two 
short,  excellent  papers  and  a  stirring  address  by 
^v.  3-  R'  Persons  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
pleted  the  occasion.  The  Preparatory  Lecture 
on  Saturday  afternoon  was  largely  attended; 
sermon  by  ^v.  George  Nichols.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  Oct.  4th,  the  service  of  communion  and  re¬ 
ception  of  members  was  especially  impressive. 
[The  anniversary  was  concluded  Sunday  evening 
with  a  strong  and  an  earnest  sermon  by  the 
pastor,  followed  by  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
consecration  services  we  have  ever  attended. 
We  congratulate  this  church  in  securing  as  pas¬ 
tor  so  excellent  a  man  as  regards  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  taste  and  acquaintance  with  all  lines 
of  Christian  work,  here  and  abroad.  May  their 
work  together  as  pastor  and  people  be  as  pleas¬ 
ant  and  prosperous  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

VlDI. 

York. — The  annual  session  of  the  Livin¬ 
gstone  Sunday-school  Association  was  recent¬ 
ly  held  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  York,  Devotional  exercises  were  by  Pastor 
A.  K.  Duff,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  a  welcome  by  Pastor  W.  C. 
Allen  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mrs.  White  of  Leicester  read  an  excellent  paper 
V>n  “  The  power  of  Christian  love  in  the  Sunday- 
school  work.”  Rev.  D.  M.  Countermine  followed 
with  an  earnest  address  on  “  The  power  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character  in  this  work.”  Rev.  C.  B.  Par¬ 
sons  of  Geneseo  discussed  “  The  power  of  prevail¬ 
ing  prayer  in  the  Sunday  school.”  Missionary 
Haas  presented  forcibly  “The  fruits  of  Cnristian 
example  in  this  work.”  Much  stress  was  placed 
on  the  importance  of  mi-^sion  schools  m  the 
waste  places.  After  a  generous  lunch  served  by 
the  lames,  the  'eligious  exercises  were  opened 
by  Pastor  A.  B.  Gilfillan  of  the  Covington  Uni¬ 
ted  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Association 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  W.  J. 
Williams  of  Caledonia;  Vice-President,  Rev.  C. 
B.  Parsons;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J,  F.  White. 
Mount  Morris  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Beulah  ably 
discussed  “The  Sunday-school  plant.”  “The 
governing  of  it”  was  presented  by  Rev.  G.  K. 
Ward.  W.  A  Brodie followed  on  “The  nursers 
of  the  plant.”  Rev  H.  H.  Thomas  discussed 
“The  nourishment  it  needed.”  Mr.  Hass  gave 
some  pertinent  thought  on  “Mission  spirit  in 
Sunday-school  work.”  Rev.  T.  F.  Parker  ans¬ 
wered  the  questions.  After  recess  and  supper, 
with  prayer  and  Scriptures  read  by  Pastor  Rip- 
pey  of  Cuylersville,  Dr.  J.  E.  Kittredge  gave  a 
stimng  address  on  “ Egypt  and  the  Word.”  This 
is  fftmilinr  ground  for  the  Doctor.  Mr.  Haas 
gave  his  Candle  Lecture,  after  which  he  sang 
“Throw  out  the  life  lin^”  with  accompaniment 
by  the  organ.  C.  W.  Fielder  of  Geneseo  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  evening  services.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  rare  spirit  and  success. 

Sandlaee. — ^The  Rev.  Walter  S.  Brown  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Sandlake,  ^t.  5th,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany.  The  Rev.  John  J.  Hen¬ 
ning  presided,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Ro^  Charles  E.  Dunn  of  Albany.  The  charge 
to  the  pastor  was  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Conant  of 
Voorheesville,  and  that  to  the  people  by  Dr.  J. 
N.  Crocker  of  Saratoga.  The  latter  began  by 
congratulating  the  congremtion  upon  the  im¬ 
proved  appearance  of  the  miurch  building  since 
he  hM  been  at  Sandlake.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  plain  and  pointed  enforcement  of 
the  moim  and  pecuniary  obligations  which  the 
people  had  assumed  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
call.  Rev.  H.  O.  Hiscox  of  Troy,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Kent  of  Sandlake,  also  took  part  in  the  service. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  pastor  received  the  cor- 
'  dUl  greetings  of  the  congregation.  The  im¬ 
provements  referred  to  by  Or.  Crocker  include 
a  lecture  room,  with  basement  suitable  for 
dining  and  kitchen  purposes,  stained  glass  win- 
^  dowB,  new  lamps,  and  other  conveniences. 
{  Many  friends  of  the  church  from  Troy,  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  helping  the  im- 
f  provements  to  a  successful  completion,  were 
^.-present.  The  audience-room  looked  very  bean¬ 
ie  Mjtnl  in  the  simple  adornments  of  trailing  vines 
i  and  cut  flowers,  which  deft  fingers  bad  prepared. 
Tbe  singing  was  inspiring,  and  the  whole  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  nest.  The  wish  was  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  relations  thus  happily  con¬ 
summated,  might  long  continue. 

Logkfokt. — Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  closed  a  series  of  evangelistic 
.  HMetu^  in  Sprin^eld,  Ill.,  and  gone  to  ad- 
L  dnss  the  State  Convention  of  the  Kansas 
I  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  expects 
[  'to  rstum  soon  for  work  in  the  East.  He  may 
h|b|  addressed  at  LoQkport,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
^^B*ed  as  pastor  for  so  many  very  useful  years. 
^^Pblps. — Rev.  J.  Jermain  Porter,  D.D.,  the 
^^nhful  and  able  pastor  of  this  church  for 
HBeut  ten  years  past  has  resigned  his  charge 
rAmd  removed  to  Geneva,  which  place  he  intends 
p-to  maJce  his  future  home.  Dr.  Porter  is  yet  a 
r  liiglUy  acceptable  preacher,  and  he  ought  to  be 
L  as  busy  as  his  health  and  strength  will 
I  jpcrmit. 


[From  The  Country  Gentleman,  October  22.] 

PLANTING  FOREST  TREES. 

Through  a  large  part  of  our  country,  we  have 
passed  in  a  single  generation  from  a  timbered 
to  a  comparatively  treeless  condition.  In  my 
own  neighborhood  up  to  the  war,  timber  was  a 
drug  in  the  market.  If  more  than  two.  miles 
from  the  village,  the  owners  were  glad  to  give 
any  one  magnificent  timber  if  they  would  clear 
the  land.  When  the  w'ar  came,  fire  wood  rose 
from  f2  to  $5  per  cord,  and  this  stimulated  the 
cutting  off  of  the  timber,  anl  by  the  time  we 
were  back  to  geld  prices,  half  the  farms  were 
stripped  of  timber  entirely,  and  on  most  of  the 
rest  the  timber  was  badly  culled. 

About  the  close  of  the  war  I  bought  a  tim¬ 
berless  farm,  and  have  planted  on  it  several 
thousand  forest  trees,  and  my  success  with 
them  has  been  such  that  I  regret  now  that  I 
did  not  begin  planting  sooner,  and  plant  more 
trees.  All  of  my  experience  in  tree  planting, 
whether  for  fruit,  shade,  timber,  or  protection, 
leads  me  to  advise  the  planting  of  young,  small 
trees,  and  that  they  be  carefully  cultivated  for 
from  one  to  four  years,  or  until  they  get  a 
thrifty  start.  The  sooner  a  young  tree  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  rooted  where  it  is  to  grow,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  I  have  grown  and  planted  several  thou 
sand  locust  and  soft  maple  trees,  and  I  would 
not  take  as  a  gift  a  tree  that  had  stood  in  the 
nursery  row  until  two  years  old.  I  have  also 
had  considerable  experience  in  transplanting 
volunteer  seedlings  from  the  woods,  and  have 
found  that  trees  two  or  three  inches  in  diame 
ter,  and  top  or  twelve  feet  high,  are  usually  so 
stunted  by  transplanting  as  to  require  several 
years  to  regain  their  thrift,  while  a  seedling 
three  feet  high,  which  can  be  lifted  out  of  the 
soil  without  breaking  its  roots,  is  scarcely 
checked  at  all  in  its  growth. 

It  pays  to  set  forest  trees  considerably  thicker 
than  we  want  them  to  grow,  for  this  induces  a 
straight,  upward  growth,  with  a  long  trunk ; 
and  with  some  varieties,  I  know  that  when 
planted  in  this  way  no  trimuing  is  required, 
for  the  side  branches  die  and  drop  off,  leaving  a 
much  smoother  trunk  than  if  the  branches  had 
been  cut  off.  When  1  first  began  planting 
locust  trees  by  the  acre,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  labor  in  trimming,  but  afterwards 
found  that  the  labor  was  worse  than  wasted. 
Another  advantage  of  close  planting  is,  that  in 
thinning  out  your  trees  you  can  cut  ail  that 
are  ill-shaped  or  imperfect,  and  still  have  enough 
left  BO  that  there  will  be  no  openings  or  vacan¬ 
cies.  I  have  planted  several  acres  of  black 
locust  and  of  soft  (white)  maple,  and  on  the 
first  acre  I  set  the  trees  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  my  intention  being,  as  they  grew,  to  take 
out  first  every  other  row,  and  later,  every  other 
tree  from  the  remaining  rows.  When  I  began 
thinning,  I  soon  found  that  the  one  tree  of  the 
four  which  must  be  left  was  often  worthless, 
and  BO,  in  my  later  plantings  I  have  put  the 
rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  set  the  trees  three 
or  four  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  then  in  thin¬ 
ning  we  leave  the  best  trees,  and  rarely  have 
too  long  a  vacancy.  I  can  now  cut  trees  from 
a  locust  grove  eleven  years  planted,  large 
enough  to  make  two  posts  at  the  butt  and  one 
above;  and  my  first  planting  cf  white  maple, 
made  of  one  year-old  seedling  trees  in  1863, 
now  has  trees  two  feet  in  diameter. 

What  I  most  regret  is  that  I  did  not  plant  an 
acre  or  two  of  t-ugar  maples.  Such  a  grove  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  for  this  alone  would  add 
to  the  value  of  any  farm,  and  in  twenty  years 
or  less  the  trees  will  be  large  enough  to  tap. 
It  would  be  easy  to  locate  them  so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  a  wind  break,  and  they  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  grateful  shade  to  stock  in  summer. 
The  young  seedlings  abound  in  the  wood  lots 
near,  and  one  could  in  a  day  or  two  collect 
enough  to  plant  an  acre.  A  closely  planted  row 
of  them  along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  a 
field  or  farm,  would  afford  protection  from 
summer  storms,  which  would  otherwise  lodge 
corn  or  wheat,  and  also  from  winter  blasts 
which  often  kill  out  the  wheat. 

The  young  trees  should  he  gathered  from  the 
woods  in  the  fall,  tied  in  small  bunches,  50  to 
100  in  a  bundle,  and  set  in  the  ground  six  or 
eight  inches  deeper  than  they  grow  in  some 
well-drained,  sheltered  spot,  and  then  protected 
with  leaves.  When  spring  opens,  as  soon  as  the 
land  will  work  well,  plow  and  harrow  until  it 
is  in  nice  order,  then  with  a  two  horse  plow 
make  a  deep  furrow,  passing  along  two  or  more 
times  if  necessary.  What  you  want  is  to  get 
the  furrow  deep  and  wide  enough  so  that  no 
digging  will  be  necessary  to  set  the  trees,  but 
the  roots  can  be  put  in  the  furrow  and  the  loose 
earth  drawn  to  them  and  pressed  down,  and  the 
trees  are  ready  to  grow.  The  most  rapid  way 
to  set  these  small  seedlings  is  for  a  boy  to  hold 
the  tree  upright  with  the  roots  in  the  furrow, 
and  two  men,  one  with  a  light  shovel  and  the 
other  a  hoe,  to  put  the  earth  to  the  roots.  Be¬ 
fore  the  last  of  the  earth  is  placed  around  the 
tree,  it  should  be  firmly  pressed  down  with  the 
feet,  and  then'loose  earth  placed  above.  Two 
men  and  a  boy  can  set  out  an  acre  of  trees  in 
a  day  in  this  way. 

When  planting  a  single  row  for  a  wind-break, 
I  would  set  them  but  ten  feet  apart.  It  is  true 
that  you  cannot  grow  grain  near  them  after 
they  aUain  much  growth,  but  I  belive  it  to  be 
also  true  that  you  can  grow  enough  more  on 
the  remainder  of  the  field  to  make  good  the  loss 
and  all  that  the  trees  are  worth  will  be  clear 
gain. 

Undoubtedly  for  climate  reasons  there  should 
be  at  once  a  systematic  planting  of  trees  be¬ 
gun,  and  as  we  have  no  department  of  forestry 
here  as  they  have  in  Europe,  the  best  way  to 
call  attention  to  the  matter  seems  to  be  through 
the  agricultural  press.  It  looks  like  a  great  un¬ 
dertaking  to  attempt  to  start  a  new  forest, 
but  when  we  undertake  it  intelligently,  the 
difficulties  soon  vanish.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  “borer”  which  five  years 
ago  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  bid  fair  to 
destroy  our  locust  plantations,  disappeared 
after  about  two  years,  and  my  last  pUnting 
now  four  years  old  seems  to  be  entirely  free 
from  them.  Waldo  F.  Brown. 

Butler  County,  O.,  Oct.  6. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  TABLE  LINEN. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  fine  table  linen, 
who  is  tired  of  hearing  continual  complaints  of 
the  quality  of  linen  now  in  use,  tells  in  the 
New  York  Ledger  where  the  trouble  lies  and 
how  to  remedy  it.  The  usual  complaints  are 
that  the  table-linen  of  to-day  doesn’ t  wear  well, 
that  there  is  no  gloss  on  it,  that  it  looks  rough 
and  unfinished,  and  is  full  of  wrinkles  that  no 
amount  of  pains  or  pressing  will  remove.  All 
these  faults  are  ascribed  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  linen,  whereas,  the  writer  says,  the  real 
trouble  lies  in  the  mode  of  handling  it.  If,  he 
tells  these  grumblers,  they  keep  right  on  using 
chemicals  in  washing,  the  beauty  of  tlie  linen 
will  be  forever  destroyed.  There  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  handling  the  fabric,  and  of  the 
two  methods  he  says: 

Formerly,  the  mistress  of  the  house  looked 
after  the  doing  up  of  the  table-linen.  It  was 
examined  with  care,  all  spots  removed  as  far  as 
possible.  It  was  washed  with  home-made  soap 
and  bleached  on  a  smooth  grais  plot,  rinsed  in 
water,  blued  with  indigo,  carefully  wrung  out, 
shaken  until  perfectly  smooth,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  At  evening,  when  the  dew  began  to  fall, 
it  was  taken  in,  dampened,  folded,  rolled  up 
tightly,  wrapped  in  a  towel,  and  left  until  next 
day,  when  it  was  ironed,  and  you  could  almost 
see  your  face  in  it. 

Now,  just  contrast  that  with  the  modem  style 
of  throwing  the  linen  into  water  trade  strong 
by  chemicals  of  various  sorts,  alkalies  predom¬ 
inating,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  hours,  per¬ 
haps  over  night,  then  ranning  it  through  a 
wnnger  with  a  grip  like  a  hydraulic  press, 
throwing  it  over  a  line,  wrinkles  and  all,  letting 
it  dry  and  whip  in  the  wind,  then  bringing  it 
in,  and  while  half  dry,  attempting  to  grind  out 
the  wrinkles  with  irons  as  hot  as  they  can  be 
used  without  the  certainty  of  burning  the 
goods.  Now,  what  can  you  expect  of  a  fabric 
treated  in  this  way  f 


I  Linen  made  by  present  processes  is  just  as 
durable  and  will  come  out  of  the  laudry  look 
ing  just  as  well  as  that  owned  by  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  But  it  must  never  come  in  contact 
with  bleaching  compounds,  or  washing  pow¬ 
ders,  or  alkaline  liquids,  if  the  beauty  of  it  is 
to  be  preserved.  And  many  of  the  modern 
soaps  are  unfit  for  i.se  on  such  fine  goods.  The 
best  soap  is  that  which  is  made  at  home  of  pure 
grease  and  potash,  or  any  good  toilet  soap  may 
be  use<l.  1  buy  imported  castile  soap  tor  this 
purpose.  Of  course  it  is  expensive,  compara¬ 
tively  so,  at  least,  but  when  one  considers  that 
[  table  linen  of  fine  quality  costs  from  three  to 
eight  dollars  per  yard,  there  is  economy  in 
using  soap  that  will  not  ruin  the  handsome 
fabric. 

Much  of  the  durability  of  linen  which  is  used 
only  on  occasion,  depends  upon  putting  it  away 
in  proper  condition.  It  should  he  thoroughly 
freed  from  starch  and  dried  slowly  in  the 
shade.  If  there  is  a  slight  breeze,  all  the  bet 
ter,  as  it  will  assist  in  softening  the  fibers  of 
the  cloth.  If  folded  and  put  away  with  any 
starch  in  the  threads,  they  are  apt  to  crack,  or 
at  least  become  pressed  into  creases,  which  are 
very  difficult  of  removal.  Unquestionably,  the 
best  way  is  to  wash  the  goods  thoroughly,  boil 
them,  and  dry  them  out  of  a  rinsing  water 
without  bluing.  Many  housekeepers  claim  that 
if  linen  is  wrapped  in  blue  paper  it  will  not 
turn  yellow.  Others  think  this  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  It  is,  however,  well  to  put  them  in  a 
dark  place,  and  where  they  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  colored  goods,  or  with  wood  which 
may  gather  dampness.  Linen  mildews  very 
easily,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  damp  place,  or  in 
contact  with  a  plastered  wall. 

BAIN  MAKING. 

The  experience  at  San  Diego,  Texas,  are  of 
interest  to  farmers  all  over  the  country.  The 
latest  attempt  to  produce  rain  was  begun  on 
October  17,  and,  if  one  may  believe  a  pretty  full 
telegraphic  account,  entirely  successful.  The 
bombardment  l>egan  early  in  the  evening,  and 
until  nearly  midnight  there  was  a  continuous 
roar  from  the  dynamite  and  rackarocks  batter¬ 
ies.  The  full  moon  was  sailing  across  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  and  the  hundreds  of  people  who  had 
come  to  the  camp  were  satisfieu  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  would  be  a  failure,  that  rain  would  fol¬ 
low  from  such  a  sky  seemed  to  them  absurd 
and  impossible.  The  heavy  smoke  from  the 
batteries  drifted  on  to  the  northwest,  and  the 
balloon  also  sailed  off  in  that  direction  before 
they  exploded.  The  instruments  showed  63  per 
cent  of  humidity  just  before  the  firing  began, 
and  at  11  o’cIock  in  the  morning  it  showed  95 
per  cent.  The  barometer  was  high  and  raising 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  but  fell 
rapidly  near  midnight,  when  the  continuous 
firing  ceased  and  five  minute  guns  took  its 
place.  The  balloons  were  sent  up  at  intervals 
of  forty  minutes  apart.  They  rose  to  the  height 
of  about  half  a  mile  before  exploding.  The  ex¬ 
plosions  were  heard  at  points  fifty  miles  and 
more  away. 

It  was  3  o’clock  when  the  storm  first  showed 
above  the  horizon  to  the  northwest.  The  clouds 
came  up  rapidly,  and  gathered  in  size  and 
density  as  they  approached  the  zenith  and 
drifted  over  the  moon.  A  small  cloud  would 
appear  suddenly  in  a  clear  part  of  the  sky,  and 
in  five  minutes  it  would  spread  out  enormously. 
A  few  minutes  to  4  o’clock  the  sky  above  was 
full  of  heave  clouds,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  had 
fallen.  Then '  a  balloon  was  sent  up  and  ex¬ 
ploded  right  in  the. clouds,  and  the  mortar  bat¬ 
tery  began  shooting  in  very  rapil  succession. 
In  two  minutes  after  the  balloon  exploled 
the  rain  came  down,  and  in  three  minutes 
more  it  was  falling  in  sheets,  and  little  rivulets 
were  running  through  the  camp.  At  sunrise  a 
dry  norther  came,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
storm  clouds  had  been  blown  to  shreds.  The 
lain  continued  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  it 
ceased  the  rain  guage  showed  that  half  an  inch 
had  fallen  at  San  Diego.  The  rain  extended 
about  forty  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles  to  the  west,  and  thirty 
miles  to  the  southwest.  It  did  not  rain  either 
to  the  east  or  to  the  south  at  a  greater  distance 
than  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  water  was 
standing  in  pools  all  over  the  ranches  and  the 
cattlemen  were  delighted.  They  estimate  that 
the  rain  is  worth  to  them,  in  round  figures, 
at  least  half  a  million  dollsiB  .  it  is  also  worth 
much  to  the  cotton  groweenf  The  entire  cost  of 
the  experiment  was  about  fZ.SOO. 

The  scientific  value  of  the  success  cannot  be 
estimated,  of  course,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  many  more  tests  of  the  concussion  the¬ 
ory.  Already  offers  are  being  made  to  the 
rain  makers  to  go  to  Mexico  and  experiment 
there. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

French  Cream  Candy.  —  White  of  one  egg 
beaten  to  a  froth,  two  tablespoonfuls  sweet 
cream,  confectioner’s  sugar  to  harden;  flavor 
with  vanilla ;  mold  into  balls  and  press  an  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  on  each.  Set  away  to  harden. 

Maple  Sugar  Frosting. — Use  maple  sugar  or 
maple  syrup,  dissolve  the  sugar  and  boil  to  a 
thick  syrup,  or  boil  the  maple  syrup  till  it  is 
thick.  For  two  cups  of  the  syrup  allow  three 
whites  of  eggs;  pour  the  thick  syrup  on  the 
whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  Wat  till 
cold.  This  is  very  nice. 

Frosting. — One  cup  sugar,  one  egg.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  and  boil  to  a  thick  syrup,  pour  into 
the  beaten  egg  and  beat  till  cold.  This  is 
enough  for  one  cake.  No.  2.  Into  unbeaten 
whites  of  eggs  beat  confectioner’s  sugar,  and 
beat  all  together  until  it  is  too  thick  to  pour. 
This  frosting  keeps  moist  and  firm.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  confectioner’s  sugar  and  ordinary 
pulverized  sugar  is  this:  the  former  is  pure 
sugar,  the  latter  mixed  with  corn-starch. 

Meat  Hash. — Corn  beef  is  best,  but  other 
meats  can  be  used.  Allow  nearly  twice  as 
much  cold  chopped  potato  as  meat ;  put  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  butter  in  spider,  and  half  as 
much  water.  When  hot,  put  hash  in  and  cover 
five  minutes,  set  it  on  top  of  the  stove  where  it 
will  brown  on  the  bottom,  not  burn ;  after  a 
while  turn  it  over  so  as  to  brown  the  rest. 
Some  prefer  to  use  half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream, 
instead  of  browning  it. 

A  Cheap  and  Delicious  Rice  Pudding.— One 
cupful  of  rice  well  washed,  two  quarts  of  new 
milk,  a  pinch  of  salt,  with  sugar  and  flavoring 
to  taste;  grate  nutmeg  over  it  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  four  or  five  hours.  This  will  prove  a 
most  delicious  pudding,  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold, 
and  if  baked  slowly  is  better  than  with  the  use 
of  eggs.  To  be  eaten  with  lemon  sauce. 

Corn  Muffins. — One  teacupful  of  white  com- 
meal,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  third  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  half  a  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Mix  the  meal,  flour,  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  together  and  sift.  Beat  the  eggs 
well  and  add  the  milk  to  them,  and  pour  over 
the  dry  ingredients;  stir  in  sugar,  melt  the 
butter  and  stir  in.  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Beat  all  together  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Apples  and  Oranges.— By  using  one- third  or 
one-fourth  oranges  along  with  a  mild  tart  ap 
pie,  a  delicately  flavored  compote  may  be  made. 
Pare  and  core  the  apple,  peel  the  orange  and  re¬ 
move  the  seeds,  and  divide  in  equal  parts.  Cook 
gently,  so  as  to  keep  in  shape,  or  the  whole 
may  be  simmered  to  a  marmalade.  Quinces 
may  be  used  instead  of  apples.  The  Cultivator 
says  that  a  very  pretty  and  simple  dish  may  l>e 
made  without  extra  trouble  from  any  small  red 
apple  of  acid  flavor.  Crab  apples  are  desirable 
for  this  purpose,  but  any  sprightly  fruit  will 
serve.  Wash  the  apples,  and  take  out  the  cores  j 
with  a  corer,  but  do  not  pare.  Add  a  little 
water,  and  boil  very  gently  until  tender.  Take 
out  the  fruit  and  drain  it  well.  Make  a  syrup 
by  adding  sugar  to  the  juice,  cup  for  cup;  let 
it  boil  until  it  jellies,  trying  a  little  in  a  saucer. 
Return  the  apples  and  bring  to  a  boil  again : 
then  dish  or  set  away  in  bowls  for  future  use. 
as  they  will  keep  if  desired.  With  apples  of  rich 
color  and  white  flesh,  this  makes  a  very  elegant 
compote. 


FOREIGN. 

Fathkr  Hyacinthe  and  the  Church  op  Rome 
— The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News 
telegraphs;  Father  Hyacinthe,  in  the  course  of 
a  ser  .on  recently  preached  at  the  Rue  d’ Arras, 
made  a  number  of  statements  which  cannot  fail 
to  create  a  painful  sensation  among  Catholics 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  rival  Holy  Coats 
of  Treves  and  Argenteuil  were  the  subject  of 
his  sermon,  and  Father  Hyacinthe  declared  them 
both  to  1^  spurious.  He  passed  in  review  the 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the 
munifesitations  of  Lourdes  to  the  relics  of  the 
holy  Circumcision,  which  was  brought  into 
honor  under  Napoleon  III.  by  Cardinal  Prius. 
Some  of  the  most  enlightened  Catholic  priests, 
said  the  speaker,  viewed  the  superstitions  like 
the  above  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Church,  hut  they 
were  tongue-tied.  When  Father  Hyacinthe  was 
still  in  the  Roman  Church  he  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Cardinal  Laplace,  now  Archbishop  of 
Rennes,  who  said  to  him,  “Bishops  now-a-days 
have  a  double  tongue:  they  are  compelled  to 
sav  aloud  the  very  contrary  of  what  they  think.” 
At  the  breakfast  table  of  Mgr.  Marret,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Mgr.  Meignan,  address¬ 
ing  Father  Hyacinthe,  who  w'as  sitting  beside 
hinti,  said,  “The  Church  is  in  great  danger, 
owing  to  all  the  superstition  which  stifles  it. 
You,  who  are  at  Notre  Dame,  go  out  into  the 
street  and  warn  the  people  of  it.”  But  the 
most  important  statement  which  Father  Hya- 
cintbe  claims  to  have  been  made  to  him  was  by 
Mgr.  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  shot 
under  the  (jommune.  The  Archbishop,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  council  of  oishops  at 
Rome,  which  proclaimed  the  Pope’s  infallibility, 
said  to  the  young  Carmelite  friar,  “  We  have 
been  made  dupes  of.  As  a  man,  I  regard  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  ak  an  utter  piece  of 
absurdity,” 

Mrs.Sheldon’s  African  Travels.— Once  again 
a  lady  has  made  the  most  palpable  hit  in  the 
Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association. 
Last  year,  at  Leeds,  the  heroine  of  that  group 
was  Miss  Mene  Muriel  Dowie,  now  better  known 
as  “The  Girl  of  the  Karpathians.”  This  year 
the  palm  is  carried  off  by  Mrs.  French  Sheldon, 
who  on  Monday,  Aug.  24th,  deeply  interested  a 
large  audience,  largely  composed  of  ladies,  by  a 
graphic  account  of  recent  adventures  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Mrs. 
Sheldon,  who  is  described  as  “speaking  with  a 
slight  American  accent,”  having  explained  that 
she  had  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness  in 
order  to  fulfil  this  engagement,  proceeded  to 
correct  some  current  errors  as  to  tne  motive  of 
her  explorations.  She  disclaimed  any  idea  of 
scientific  achievement,  or  of  crossing  Africa,  or 
of  competing  with  any  traveller  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  heron  the  Dark  Continent.  Her  sole  pur¬ 
pose  in  facing  alone  both  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers  was  to  study  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  uncivilized  natives.  She  personally  directed 
her  own  caravan.  The  native  carriers  engaged 
to  assist  her  were  untrained,  unreliable,  and 
frequently  rebellious.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
succeeded  in  traversing  many  portions  of  the 
country  where  no  white  woman  had  ever  before 
been  seen,  and  some  of  which  had  never  been 
entered  by  any  white  man.  When  confronted 
by  unforseen  difficulties,  she  sometimes  felt 
almost  disposed  to  shoot  every  man  in  the 
caravan,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  some 
times  had  to  make  use  of  a  stout  hide  whip  in 
order  to  emphasize  her  mastery  over  the  least 
tractable  of  them.  Natural  causes,  such  as 
cloud  bursts  on  marshy  land,  often  placed  them 
in  peril,  but  although  great  sheets  >f  rain  some¬ 
times  put  the  whole  land  under  water  in  a  very 
short  time  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  yet  it 
became  absorbed  or  ran  off  so  quickly,  that 
after  ten  minutes’  interval  they  were  free  to 
resume  their  march.  Another  peculiarity  was 
the  entire  absence  of  dawn  and  twilight,  as  sun¬ 
set  brought  sudden  night.  Mrs.  Sheldon  seems 
to  have  been  favorably  received  not  only  by  the 
human  inhabitants,  but  even  by  the  crocodiles. 
Instead  of  taking  fright  at  the  approach  of  her 
caravan,  the  natives  hastened  to  meet  her, 
after  assuring  thetnselves  of  the  friendly  and 
peaceful  nature  of  the  stranger’ s  mission.  They 
were  much  amazed  to  find  a  white  woman,  and 

Indigestios.  Dizziness.  Take  Bebcram’s  Pills. 

^acbeth^s  “  pearl  top  ”  ana 
“pf^l  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
are^tde  of  tough  glass  that 
cos*our  times  as  much  as 
common  glass;  and  the  work 
on  them  costs  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  work  on  com¬ 
mon  chimneys,  just  as  the 
work  on  a  dress  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  cost  of  stuff. 

The  dealer  is  right  in  saying 
he  can’t  afford  to  sell  them  at 
the  prices  of  common  glass 
chimneys. 

And  what  will  become  of 
his  chimney  trade  if  his  chim¬ 
neys  never  break  ?  He  is  apt 
to  be  wrong  there.  He  can 
afford  to  charge  a  fair  price 
and  give  new  chimneys  for  all 
that  break  in  use. 

Have  a.  talk  with  him. 

FitUbuix.  Geo.  a.  Macueth  Sc  Co. 


The  Liebig  COMPANY 

Have  for  twenty-five  years  been  patting  np  the 
famous  product  which  stirred  medical  circles 
when  first  invented  and  given  to  the  worid  by 
tne  renowned  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig. 
Their 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

Is  known  around  the  world.  It  is  unapproach¬ 
able  for  purity,  fiavor  and  beneficial  effects. 

As  Bxn  TxA,  delicious  and  refreshing.  In¬ 
dispensable  in  Improved  and  economic 
Cookery.  Bbst  Stock  for  Soups. 

Oennine  .XI  of 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


HENS 


LIKE 

Sheridan’s  Bondition  Powderl 

M  is  atMohitety  pan.  Highly  eoBoentrsted.  la 
5|Uiitlty  It  costs  loss  than  s  tenth  of  a  cent  a  dajt 
Strictly  a  medicine.  Prevents  and  cures  all  dlasasea 
Good  lor  younir  chicks.  Worth  more  than  goM 
vnsa  hens  Uoutt.  “One  large  can  saved  ma  StK 
■end  idz  for  $t  to  prevent  roup,'’  says  a  cnstOineK 
If  yon  can’t  get  it  send  nt  to  cents  for  two  paeksi 
SL  A 1 1.1  pound  ran  Sl.W  poet-paid  i  0  cans  SK 

Sreaspald.  “THE BEST POUlSTlYPArtni,"SM5 
copy  frea  Ponltrv  Kalslng  Quids  five  with  M 
nonuoi'C.  LS.  J0H.NS0irft0o.,BaatakllMa 


Every-Day  Economy. 


One  rounded  teaspoonful  of 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking 
Powder  does  better  work  than  a 
^  heaping  teaspoonful  of  any  other. 

^  Cleveland’s  is  wholesome,  leav- 
^^^^•^^ens  best  and  leavens  mostp 


ALL  WINTER 

’  aav  SBiCSMia  terns  adijot  “  CHAM. 

_ _ TOVX  »» 

•iJrslk  Hazard  lahan  Na  dnat  sr  MrC  Always 
isstf  'lhf  Bsa.  ts  anlele  mry  boaseke-^  will  b». 
jjaioa  saekssss  ssM  ta  PhUaMphla.  BselaMve  afeaey  fee 
sat  at  man  ceaaitas  flvta  MsstMat  pmoa.  Wriu  tadM 
saaMas  atantor  aarltealart.  Tm  wUI  asm  laitret  tt. 
ZStSsT OBAlfrlOl  DO.  4*  N.  Psatth  St.  PhUiMpUs,  Pa. 


■IngHi  GOOD  NEWS 

•  TO  LADIES. 

Onaiett  Offer.  Now's  your  time  to  got 
/  ord«ratorouroeIebimtedToM,CoirBM 

and  Baking  Powdor,  and  seonra  a 
hoantlfal  Gold  Band  or  MoasRosoCIblnt 
.  ■WtialtfUM  Tea8et,Dlnaer8et,GoldBandMos8RoM 
■■■■■  Toilet  Set.  Watch.  Brass  Lamp,  Omavx 
V  Webster's  Dictionary.  81  lbs.  Fins  Tsa  hi  kul  on  t* 
dslpt  of  tX  THB  OBBA'r  AMklUOAN  VBA  CO., 


I  F.O.Bozm 


81  and  88  Ysssy  Sk,  New  York 


especially  to  see  a  woman  at  the  head  of  an  ex¬ 
ploring  caravan.  Although  passing  amongst 
savage  tribes,  she  had  receiv^  nothing  from 
them  from  one  coast  to  the  other  but  d^erence 
and  homage,  from  which  Mrs.  Sheldon  draws 
the  conclusion  that  native  treatment  depends 
not  upon  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
goes  among  them,  but  how  one  goes  If  travel¬ 
lers  acted  in  a  true  manly  or  womanly  way,  and 
kept  faithfully  their  word,  threatening  dangers 
would  disappear.  In  some  districts  she  had  l^en 
treated  almost  as  a  potentate.  Different  chiefs 
and  sultans  sent  her  gifts  of  oxen,  besides  ad¬ 
mitting  her  to  their  home,  village  feasts,  wed 
dings,  and  even  such  sacred  secret  rites  as 
their  funerals  Without  any  expression  of 
opinion  on  her  part,  natives  who  usually  went 
about  nude,  voluntarily  retu-ned  with  some 
covering  upon  them  when  they  found  that  the 
attendants  about  her  were  not  allowed  to  go 
naked.  Siie  had  seen  more  indecency  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  than  among  these  untutored  AHicau  sav¬ 
ages.  _ 

Miss  Ida  Hewitt,  who  is  under  20  years  of 
age,  makes  a  daily  run  as  a  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Cairo  and  Kanawha  Valley  Railroad 
(narrow  gauge)  in  West  Virginia.  Her  father 
is  a  large  owner  of  the  stock,  and  this  has  given 
his  daughter  an  opportunity  to  indulge  her  taste 
for  practical  study  in  the  shops  of  the  company, 
until  now  she  is  a  regular  employee. 


"  WORTH  A  anilfBA  A  BOX.” 


There’s  | 

m  1/  /  a  f 

Money  In  It 

— washing  with  Pearlme. 
There’s  ease  and  comfort  in 
it,  too,  and  safety.  There’s 
wear  saved  on  every  thing 
washed  ;  there’s  work  sa'^ed  in 
every  thing  you  do.  There’s 
no  time  wasted,  and  little  time 
spent.  There’s  nothing  like 
Pearline.  There’s  no  harm 
if  you  use  it,  there’s  no  reason 
in  doing  without  it. 


of  imitations  which  are  being 
peddled  from  door  to  door, 
vv  cii  First  quality  goods  do  not  re- 
qnire  such  desperate  methods  to  sell  them. 
PEAR  LINE  sells  on  its  merits,  and  is  manufact¬ 
ured  only  by  289  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


GK>LD  MBDAL,  PARIS,  187a 

W.  BAKER  &  Goa’S 

%  BreaMast  Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of  o& 
has  been  removed, 

.  oButluMy  pure  and 

tt  t»  soluble. 

Hi  m  No  Chemicals 

UK  I  I  Pivparatlon.  It 

IhP  I  llin  oiort  tAan  three  time*  the 
In  I  itrength  of  Cocos  mixed  with 

Hill  mR  Arrowroot  or  Bngsr, 

lull  I  III  therefore  far  more  eco- 

mi  I  1 nomlcal,  costing  lees  than  one 

/  jnlj  cento  cup.  Itisdellclons,nonr- 
Ishlng,  strengthening,  KAsn.r 
siexann,  and  admirably  adapted  foy  invalids 
aa  well  as  for  persona  In  health. 

Sold  by  Groeera  eTerywkere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorokester,  HaM." 


GRATEFUIi-COMFORTme. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  Iswa  which 
"Overn  the  opersttona  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  sad  by  a 
careful  application'  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Ciocoa,  Mr.  Eppa  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
d’llcately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors' |bi  I  Is.  It  Is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
urtlclea  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
u  p  until  sti  ong  enough  to  resist  evei  y  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  fioailng  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  Wo  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  wito 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  ft.ime.'' — Cteil  Serviet 
Oasette.  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  only  la  half-pound  tins,  by  Groce* s,  labelled  thus: 

JAMBS  EFFS  A  CO.,  lininoeupathio  Cliemlats, 
London.  Englaud. 


Salt  No.  1 


S.  C. 
Small 
&0o., 
Boston, 

Ma 


OONTiNENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

Of  NEW  rOBK  CITY. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let,  1891 

Cash  Capital . . . Bl.OIO.OO*  0* 

Beserves  for  Insurance  In  force,  ete... 

Net  Snrplne .  1,609,680  0& 

PoUey  Holden  Surplus .  9,609,696  OB 

Gross  Assets .  5,5S7.04flC8A 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECK.  Vice-Pree’t  and  Sec’y. 

HENRY  EYMMS,  2d  Ywe-Pree’t  and  Sec’y  Mgency  Otft, 
EDWARD  LANN/NG,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Aeet.  See’ye. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  Ttn-k. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept- 

S.  W.  Cor.  Conrt  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklya,  M.  T. 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  IIU 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Oen.  Adjuster.  ‘ 

OEO.  E.  EXiINE,  Asst,  to  Oen.  Manager. 

D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dej^ 

319  Pine  Street,  San  Fntaeisou,  Oak. 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadwew- 

Serenty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1891m. 


SCMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 


Oath  la  Banks, 


$818,400  8$ 


Bonds  &  Mortgages,  hoii^  first  lien  on  Beal  Estata  666,160  00 
United  States  Stooks,  (Market  Valne)  -  2,278,460  OO 


Bank,  Trntt  Ooh  and  Bailroad  Stooks  and  Bondi, 
(Market  Valno),  -  -  -  -  ! 

State  and  (Xtv  Bonds,  (Market  Valme), 

Loans  on  StoMa  payable  on  demand. 

Interest  dns  and  aoonod  on  Jannary  lit,  1891, 


Intereit  dne  and  aoonod  on  Jannary  lit,  1891, 
Freminmi  nnoolleoted  and  in  handi  of 
Seal  Eitete,  -  -  -  .  - 


-  2,724,460  OO 

627,707  Ot 

-  693,100  Of 

.,  43,986  94 

674,883  71 
1,876,064  08 

$9,091,192  68 


UABlihTIES. 

Oaih  Oarite!,  -  -  -  - 

BoMrve  rreminm  Fnnd, 

Beierve  for  Unpaid  Loaioa  and  olalini, 

Beiervo  for  SinUiig  Fnnd,  - 

Bet  Snrplni,  .  .  .  ■ 


-  $3,000,000  00 
3,709,312  08 
842,679  0  9 
44,706  27 
•  M94,696  22. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vi«v.Pr«lrtdAnt.  ' 
ELBRIDGE  O.  SNOW,  Jr.,  f  Vlce-Freswents 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,! 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 

HENRY  J.  PERRIS.  (  AmH  Wfi, — . — » — 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  1  Heoretarlea 


ANCHOR 


Removed  to  26  Bromfield  Stre 


U.  S.  Mai!  Steamshios. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  .'lew  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LGNDONDEBB.Ys 

From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

ETHIOPIA. Oct. IT.  6  A.M.  I  CIRCASSIA, Oct.8L8.aOPH 
FURNESSIA,  Oct.  24.  11  A.It  I  ANCHORIA,  Nov.  7, 9  A.M. 

Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  060  and  upwards  acccrdlns 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  050  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  S30.  Steerage  SkO. 

Passengers  booked  at  tkrongh  rates  to  or  from  any  city 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  (Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  Informatloii. 

HENBER80N  BBOTHEBSy 

7  BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW  YORK. 


OROMy  ooDdUntMk  wrfU  a$  ooco  to 
wunu  raiEL  GO..  CUMfOa  IIL 
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der,  D.D.,  who  made  an  addresa,  and  also  Rev. 
Benjamio  Laboner,.  D.D.,  of  Persia,  and  Rev. 
H.  A.  Nelsoo,  D.D.,  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
spiring  one.  After  this  session  a  reception  was 
given  the  Synod  and  ladies  of  the  Missionary 
Society  by  Mrs.  O.  V.  Brainard,  who  the  last 
time  Synod  met  in  Watertown,  in  18M  or  1867, 
received  the  Synod  with  her  brother,  Gen. 
Joseph  Hooker.  This  was  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  Synod’s  meeting.  The  Synod  meets  next 
year  with  the  Fourth  Church,  Albany.  100  del¬ 
egates  wers  present. 

Dr.  Fiske  made  a  genial  and  efficient  mod¬ 
erator.  This  meeting  is  considered  an  unusually 
pleasant  and  profitable  one,  because  of  its  devo¬ 
tional  and  spiritual  character.  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills  has  just  closed  a  series  of  meetings  in  this 
place,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Pastor 
Dulles  and  hU  people  spared  nothing  to  make 
the  Synod's  meeting  a  successful  one. 

Wheeler. 


Current  Cucut0. 


erection  of  the  Eliza  Cathcart  Home  for  Incura¬ 
bles,  as  a  memorial  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  Stroud. 
The  money  is  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  D  D.,  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  and  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Paul,  as  trustees  to  erect  the  build¬ 
ings  and  then  transfer  them  to  the  hospital. 
No  institution  is  more  needed  than  a  home  for 
the  class  recognized  as  “  incurables. ”  No  provi 
sion  is  made  for  them  in  any  of  the  regular 
hospitals,  and  yet  there  are  many  most  deserv- 
iug  cases  that  ought  to  be  cared  for. 

The  Rev.  William  Hutton,  D.D.,  has  been 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  pastor  of  the 
Greenwich  street  Church,  although  he  seems 
a  young  man  yet,  and  has  earned  a  noble  de¬ 
gree  for  himself  by  his  faithfulness  and  self- 
denial.  A  week  since  his  church  and  Sunday- 
school  hehl  a  harvest  home  and  reunion  service. 
The  grounds  were  illuminated  with  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  was  tasti^ 
full3’  and  appropriately  decorated  with  fruits 
and  fl.owers.  There  were  pleasant  exercises, 
c  insisting  of  recitations  and  singing,  and  at 
the  close  the  children  were  treated  to  fruits  and 
candies.  _ 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Mtllisen.  late  pastor  of  the 
Fox  Chase  Church,  near  this  city,  has  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Titusville, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Milliken  is  a  good  nreacher  and  a 
successful  pastor.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  26,  1891. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Pennsylvania  Synotl  seems  to  dote  on 
editors.  Last  year  it  elected  for  its  moderator 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Journal.  This  year  >it  conferred 
the  same  honor  on  ths  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutch- 
more,  D.D.,  of  The  Presbyterian.  The  meeting 
was  at  Scranton.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 
One  important  item  of  business  transacted,  was 
the  granting  of  the  petition  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia  Central  for 
union.  Order  was  tak'en  in  the  matter,  direct¬ 
ing  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  united  Presby 
teries  beheld  in  the  Calvary  Church  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  December,  at  8  P.  M.,  that  the  Rev. 
William  Blackwoo-I,  D.O.,  LL  D.,  the  oldest 
minister,  preside,  the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry, 
D.D.,  the  only  pastor  who  was  in  his  present 
charge  at  the  time  of  the  re  union,  when  the 
Presbyteries  were  formed,  preach  the  sermon.  In 
case  of  Dr.  Blackwood’s  absence.  Dr.  Henry  is 
also  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  until  a  modera¬ 
tor  has  been  chosen.  The  Svnod  took  strong 
action  agai  ist  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  Lord's  day. 
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City  and  Vicinity. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  fixes  at 
$4,637,662.97  the  amount  required  oa  account 
of  public  instruction  for  the  yetr  ending  Deo. 
31,  1892.  This  amount  exceeds  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  1891  by  $299,515.97.  An  aiqiortion- 
ment  of  $3,600  was  made  for  a  World’s  Fair 
educational  exhibit. 

The  eight  lectures  on  The  Nature  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  /Poetry  which  Mr.  Edward  Clarence 
8'edman  is  to  give  to  the  students  of  Columbia 
College,  will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  a  fee  of 
|5  for  the  course.  The  lectures  will  be  given  at 
the  Bi  rkeley  Lyceum  at  5  o’clock  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  from  Nov.  lOlh  to  Dec.  28th. 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
this  city  during  its  existence  of  thirty- one 
years  has  proved  itself  *  reliable  company.  Its 
assets  aie  now  nearlv  $12,000  000,  and  its  secur¬ 
ities  are  of  a  kind  not  affected  by  the  ch.nnces 
and  changes  of  tlie  stock  market,  since  nearly 
all  its  investments  are  in  bonds  and  mortgages 
or  United  States  and  New  York  State  securities. 
As  every  one  who  has  a  family  oiiglit  to  have  a 
life  insurance  policy,  this  information  will  be 
of  value  to  many.  'rt 

Two  natives  of  India,  Hira  Lai  Kumar  and 
K.  Ram  Chandra,  are  now  in  this  city  in  the 
interest  of  those  of  their  countrymen  who  are 
seeking  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  opium  traffic 
and  habit,  which  is  brincing  ruin  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  native  populitiou.  Mr.  Kumar 
and  Mr.  Chamlra  are  botti  educated  nalive.s, 
and  are  studying  law  at  Oxford,  England  They 
hope  to  arouse  a  strong  public  sentinieot  against 
the  opium  traffic  bv  presenting  the  evil  as  it 
exists  in  India  in  detail,  both  by  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  congregations  of  the  churches  here  and 
by  the  free  circulation  of  a  magazine,  The  In- 
di.an  Appeal.  They  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  all  the  means  needed  for  tlieir  work  here, 
and  do  not  ask  for  money  to  help  them. 


Citcrari)  Notes. 


Brown  Brothel'S  ^  Co., 

PniUA.,  rORK,  BOOTOK. 
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CONKBOTXD  BV  PRIVjlTl  WIRBg. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exob’a 
We  boy  and  seU  all  first  claw.  Inrest-  i 
ment  Securttles  for  customers.  Were-  1 1|  VOSLltlATlt 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor-  » 
pnratlons,  Firms  and  tndivldnsls  on  kLw>iis.44'fna 
favotahle  terms  and  make  collection  of  liritlcB. 

draff,  drawn  abroad  on  ell  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelaa 
countries  — 
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and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  point. ;t  III 
make  collections  and  Issue  I'omrserclal  .iU 
t  r  I  Travellers’  Credits,  avaUable  In  all  parts  of  the 

world. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Newspaper  and  Period 
ical  Literature  is  a  very  useful  little  weekly 
ne  vspaper  which  for  fifty  cents  a  year  keeps 
fine  informed  of  ah  articles  of  value  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals.  The  titles  are  arranged  topi¬ 
cally’  under  such  headings  as  Adventure,  Agri 
culture.  Art,  Biography.  Education  and  soon. 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  coupons,  sub 
scrihers  <  aa  be  supplied  with  any  clipping  de¬ 
sired  at  nine  cents  each,  or,  in  the  case  of  long 
articles,  twice  or  thr-e  times  niue,  without  the 
trouble  of  making  change. 

The  Auuarelle  of  Toltec  Gorge  presented  with 
the  Ociobcr  number  of  The  Great  Dihide  as  its 
art  supplement,  is  a  remarkably  fine  pii’ture. 
Accuracy  of  detail  was  absolutely  sei’ured  by 
adbering  to  the  lines  of  the  famous  photograph 
of  the  scene  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  while 
the_  coloring  was  made  by  The  Great  Divide's 
artist  after  careful  study  on  the  spot.  The  lit¬ 
erary  features  of  the  journal  are  interesting. 
The  marvellous  Mopui  Snake  Dance  is  descrilied, 
with  full-page  illustrations,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shu- 
feldt  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitutiou.  Nibsey's 
Affair,  by  Lute  H.  Johnson,  is  an  illustrated 
storv  of  mining  life  in  Gilorado.  Sketches, 
poems,  popular  scientific  articles  of  great  vari¬ 
ety  make  up  the  contents. 

The  following  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press;  An  appieeiative  article  on  the  character 
and  military  g/niiis  of  Stonewall  Jackson  will 
ne  contributed  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field  to  the 
Noveiiilier  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  It 
will  include  some  new  facts  derived  from  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and 
whi(!h  will  be  an  important  feature  of  her 
forthcoming  biography  of  the  distinguished 
General.  Dr  Field  regards  General  Jackson  as 
pcriiaps  the  ablest  soldier  th  it  the  war  produced 
on  either  side.  The  story  of  the  Confederate 
leader’s  achievements  is,  he  says,  “a  record  of 
continued  success  of  which  it  is  hard  to  find 
another  example  in  our  own  history,  or,  indieri, 
in  any  other.  No  one  can  read  his  history  with¬ 
out  recognizing  in  him  all  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  a  popular  hero.”  The  article  will  be 
very  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  views 
of  localities  and  scenes  connected  with  General 
Jackson’s  career. 

Messrs.  Chailes  Scribner’s  Sons  have  brought 
out  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  seven  page^i  Dr. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent's  Address  on  Exegesis,  de 
liveied  at  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of 
Union  Tlieologii-al  Seminary  on  Sept.  24.  Our 
readers  will  recall. to  mind  that  it  was  published 
in  full  in  The  Evangelist  of  that  week. 

Tcaclieis  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
best  masterpieces  of  literature  put  before  school 
children  in  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  form, 
will  he  gratified  to  learn  that  Houghton,  Miffiin 
and  Company  have  just  issued,  as  Number  51 
of  their  Riverside  Literature  Series  (price,  in 
paper  covers,  15  cents).  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
other  American  Essays  from  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving’s  Sketch  Book.  In  addition  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  the  hook  contains  the  famous  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  intro- 


A  SYNOD  IN  ITS  NEW  HOUSE. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  met  in  the  Seaside 
Chapel.  Long  B.-anch,  Tuesday,  Oct.  20th. 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Sliaw,  D.D  ,  was  elected  mod¬ 
erator.  The  Synod  met  for  the  first  time  in 
its  own  lioiise.  The  Seaside  Chapel  is  a  com¬ 
modious  building,  erected  some  years  ago  by 
the  Rjforined  Church,  hut  purchased  by  a 
benevolent  ladv  of  New  York  and  presented  to 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  u-ed  by  the 
Presnyteriaa  Church  of  Long  Branch  in  the 
summer,  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  summer  visitors,  which  is  too  large 
for  the  pretty  little  church  building,  Rtanding 
a  short  distance  back  from  the  beach.  The  ob¬ 
taining  of  the  chapel  fur  the  Synod  is  only  one 
of  the  many  fruits  of  the  diligent  care  and 
labors  of  the  Rev.  Allen  11.  Brown,  who  has  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  more  destitute 
regions  of  New  Jersey,  and  especially  along  the 
sea  coast. 

Perhaps  the  chief  work  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  superientendence  and  maintain¬ 
ing  of  its  own  work  of  Synodical  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  under  the  wise  control  of  the 
committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Dixon, 

D. D.,  is  the  Chairman,  and  Elmer  Ewing 
Green,  Esq.,  is  the  admirable  Treasurer,  has 
been  most  successful.  During  the  past  year, 
every  church,  however  feeble,  which  has  de¬ 
sired  the  services  of  a  miuisti’r,  has  been  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  payments  for  these  services  have 
been  prompt,  and  without  the  discount  or  de¬ 
lay  of  a  dollar.  At  the  same  time,  the  churches 
of  the  Synod  have  contributed  more  than  ever 
before  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

This  Synod  has  also  given  much  attention,  for 
several  years  past,  to  the  subject  of  the  Insta¬ 
bility  of  the  Pastorate.  The  R-v.  Dr.  Nott  of 
Washington,  has  made  very  impressive  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  difficulties,  and  even  distresses, 
which  many  pastors  suffer  iu  the  knowleilgi 
that  their  congregations  desire  a  change,  while 
no  way  of  escape  is  open  to  them,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance,  in  the  actual  discharge  and 
dismissal  of  the  pastor,  with  no  place  to  which 
to  go  and  no  means  of  support  for  himself  and 
his  family.  The  Synod  referred  the  subject  to 
its  committee  for  ano  her  year,  hoping  that  a 
plan  may  be  formulated  by  which  such  matters 
may  be  better  provided  for. 

The  Synod  heard  addresses  from  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Boards  of  Ministerial  Relief, 
Education,  Freedmen,  Aid  fer  Colleges,  Church 
Erection,  and  Home  and  Foreign  The 

work  of  Foreign  Missions  was  presented  by  two 
of  our  dearly  beloved  and  honored  m^ionaries. 
Dr.  Dennis  of  Syria,  and  Dr.  NevuHof  China. 
Dr.  Phraner  spoke  for  Home  Missi^Kon  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  and  Dr.  BurrellTv  hom  the 
Synod  was  glad  to  welcome  hack  into  a  Presby¬ 
terian  company,  on  Wednesday  eveuiag. 

New  Jersey  suffers  much  from  various  forms 
of  vice  and  immorality.  Placed  as  it  is  direciB 
between  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  it  receives  the  overflow  of  wicked¬ 
ness  ol  those  great  centres.  It  has  liad  to  en- 
ilurh  much  from  the  liquor  traffic.  Sabbath¬ 
breaking,  and  race  track  gambling.  The  report 
of  the  Commit tse  on  Temperance,  Rev.  William 

E.  Honeyman  Chairman,  was  a  stron,/ paper  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  Synod.  Dr. 
Mott’s  paper  on  Sabbath  Observance  was  also  an 
able  presentation  of  the  difficult  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  observance  of  the  holy  day,  and  an  ur¬ 
gent  appeal  for  the  most  careful  Christian 
watchfulness  and  diligence  in  the  preservation 
of  this  sacred  heritage.  The  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  World’s  Fair  not  to  open  the 
Exposition  on  Sunday  was  Renewed.  It  was 
also  ordered  th.at  petition  be  made  to  the  Legis- 
plature  of  New  Jersey,  not  to  permit  the  epen- 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  exhibit  on  Suuday.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  evils  of  race  track  gambling.  Dr. 
Kempshall,  who  has  fought  a  good  fi  ,ht  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  ruinous  business,  made  a  power¬ 
ful  address. 

The  Synod  gives  special  attention  to  the 
gathering  and  preservation  of  material  and  doc¬ 
uments  containing  and  illustrating  the  history 
of  Presbyterianism  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  a 
tire  -  proof  room  in  the  seminary  library  at 
Princeton,  in  which  are  deposited  very  valuable 
records  of  the  past,  and  which  promises  to  be¬ 
come  a  museum  and  library  of  historical  mate¬ 
rial  of  very  great  interest.  Among  its  treasures 
is  a  communion  set  of  ten  pieces,  with  baptismal 
bowl,  used  by  John  Brainerd  in  his  early  work 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  Synod  has  the  honor  of  counting  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Presbytery  of  Corisco  in  the  list  of  its 
Presbyteries.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  Dr.  R.  Hamill  Nassau,  the  laborious  and 
faithful  missionary  who  has  wrought  so  long 
and  so  well  in  Africa,  and  is  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  rest,  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod,  on  account  of  severe  illness. 
He  sent  to  the  Synod,  for  the  moderator  and 
the  stated  clerk  of  each  Presbytery,  native  Afri¬ 
can  daggers,  used  by  the  cannibal  Fang  in  the 
Ogove  country,  of  the  sort  which  it  is  hoped 
may  in  the  future  be  turned  into  plough  shares. 

From  the  seashore,  the  Synod  turns  to  the 
hills,  and  will  meet  next  year  in  Belvidere,  in 
the  beautiful  Delaware  Valley. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Oi-irk  was  recently  called 
from  the  Secand  Rifforme  l  Church  in  this  city 
to  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church  of  Bay  City,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  church  he  left  wisely  sought  to  fill 
the  vacant  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
Rev.  William  H.  Tracy  was  called  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  has  begun  his  work  under  verv 
favorable  au/paies.  He  was  installed  in  his 
new  pastorate  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  20th.  The 
installati-in  ex<  rcises  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character.  Tae  Rev.  E.  P.  Ingersoll  of  Biook- 
lyn  preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Worden.  D.D.,  delivered  the  charire  to  the  pas 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Milliker,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  in  this  city,  the  charge 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  Tracy  is  a  Presbyterian  bv  birthright  and 
education,  having  received  his  theological  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Auburn  Seminary.  His  first  pastor¬ 
ate  was  in’  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dundee, 
N.  Y..  where  he  was  greatly  blessed.  Next  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Church 
of  Albany,  .N.  Y.  He  then  spent  a  year  in 
travel,  and  when  he  returned,  was  c.alled  to  this 
city.  This  Second  Reformed  Church  is  the  one 
in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
preached  for  a  number  of  years  before  going  to 
Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  N.  I.  Ruhinkam  was  al-o 
its  pastor  for  several  years.  It  is  a  good  field, 
and  Mr  Tracy,  it  is  believed,  will  do  an  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  it.  He  has  been  well  received  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  will  have 
the  hearty  support  of  as  loyal  and  earnest  a 
band  of  Chris*  ian  people  as  can  he  found  in  any 
church  in  the  country. 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  plan 
of  the  old  First  Church  to  mark  ils  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  by  the  increase  of  its  endow- 
ment  fund  to  the  sum  of  $100,000.  This  is  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country, 
having  been  founded  in  1698.  It  is  the  church 
in  which  for  so  many  years  Albert  Barnes  of 
saintly  memory  labored  with  such  acceptance 
juid  success.  To  the  study  of  this  church  he 
used  to  go  in  the  mornings,  long  before  day¬ 
light,  to  work  on  his  (%mmentarie8.  There  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnnon  did  noble  service  for  a  number 
of  years,  succeeding  Mr.  Barnes.  Dr.  Lawrence 
M.  Colfelt  came  next,  a  young  man  from  the 
oountry,  remaining  for  several  years.  The  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gecrge  D.  Baker, 
who  is  a  man  greatly  beloved  not  onlv  by  his 
own  people,  hut  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  by  all  who  know  him.  Under  his  ministry 
the  church  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  But  the 
location  is  “down  town."  and  the  people  who  in 
former  years  thronged  the  services,  are  pasning 
away,  many  of  them  having  been  removed  hy 
death,  aud  many  others  having  lieen  borne  off 
on  the  tide  of  population  westward,  northward, 
or  southward. 

I t>eein8  desirable  that  this  old  landmark  shall 
not  be  removed,  especially  as  there  is  still  a 
large  population,  with  a  field  for  mission  work, 
in  the  neighborhood.  To  retain  the  church, 
however,  in  its  present  position,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  an  endowment,  ns  those  who  will 
compose  the  congregation  of  the  years  to  come 
will  not  lie  persons  of  means.  It  is  a  wise  move 
ment,  therefore,  that  looks  to  such  a  provision 
for  the  future.  About  half  of  the  sum  desired 
has  been  s<-cured  already,  and  it  is  Ix-lieved 
that  long  before  the  time’  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  church,  the  wVmle  sum  will  be  in 
hand.  Bfr.  George  Griffith  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fund,  and  there  is 
little  fear  that  under  his  vigorous  and  efficient 
leading,  the  committee  will  fail  in  its  purpose. 
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THE  SYNDD  OF  NElV  VORX. 

Watertown  was  true  to  its  name  in  its  greet 
ing  of  t*ie  Synod.  The  clouds  poure  1  out  water, 
an  !  yet  even  this  could  not  obscure  the  lieaiity 
of  this  old  town.  The  spacious  First  Church 
opened  its  hospitable  doors,  and  Pastor  Dulles 
welcomed  the  Synod.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond 
of  Albany,  the  retiring  moderator,  preached  the 
opening  sermon  from  John  i.  4.  It  was  a  clear- 
cut,  strong,  powerful,  and  spiritual  diicourse, 
which  was  most  favorably  received,  and  gave  a 
high,  spiritual  tone  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod.  He  would  have  the  Church  look  for  the 
e>seDlial  thing  in  the  Word  of  Cod,  the  life  in 
it,  and  ring  out  this  life  into  light.  It  is  the 
spirit  and  not  the  body  that  is  infallible;  not 
the  lamp,  but  the  oil  aflame  is  the  end  of  all 
The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  vitalizing  the 
Word  is  needed  more  than  Biblical  scholarship 
and  scientific  investigation. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Fi«ke.  D.D  ,  of  the  First  Church, 
Ithaca,  was  chosen  moderator  hy  acclamation, 
and  Revs.  Richardson  aud  Russell  temporary 
ilerks. 

The  devotional  services  Wednesday  morning 
were  led  by  I'ev.  J.  Jermain  Porter.  D.D  ,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  .Synod 
•net.  Dr.  Craven,  Secretary  of  Boird  of  Pulili 
cation  and  Sunday'-school  Work,  repotted  a  most 
liappy  increase  in  the  receipts  and  sales  of  this 
Board.  Now  that  the  Assembly  has  given  them 
peace,  they  are  to  go  forward. 

The  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence, 
upon  which  had  been  loaded  the  representation 
of  all  the  Biards  to  the  Synod,  recommended 
that  a  Permanent  Committee  on  each  of  the 
Boards  be  constituted,  consisting  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  locatad  iu  different  cities,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  inform  themselves  concern¬ 
ing  the  needs  and  work  of  the  Boards,  and  to 
report  to  the  Synod.  A,  plan  for  an  annual 
missionary  Congress  was  presented,  and  was 
ordered  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  ap¬ 
proval.  The  Synodical  superiDtendents  made 
their  report,  showing  both  encouragements  and 
discouragements.  164  congregations  were  vis¬ 
ited,  and  many  churches  strengthened,  if  not 
kept  from  dying. 

The  special  Committee  on  Synodical  Aid  re¬ 
ported  through  Dr.  L.  M.  Miller.  The  contri¬ 
butions  to  tlie  fund  were  $12,886,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  missionaries  $29,314,  the  bal¬ 
ance  coming  from  the  Horae  Mission  Board, 
over  $'200,000  of  whose  funds  come  from  New 
York  State.  $32,000  will  be  needed  for  this 
work  next  year. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  with  other 
liodies,  with  reference  to  moral  instruction  in 
public  scho'^Is,  was  continued  with  the  additiou 
of  Drs.  Hull  and  Thompson  in  New  York.  In¬ 
structions  were  given  to  the  Committee  on  Sun¬ 
day-school  Work  to  push  the  work  throughout 
the  State,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
schocis.  The  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  churches, 
prepared  by  Rev.  A.  W.  S|  roull,  among  other 
things,  affirmed  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  warned  against  the  higher  crit¬ 
icism,  which  the  Synod  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
endorse  in  tins  manner  and  at  this  time,  and 
sent  to  a  committee  for  revision. 

A  conference  on  “The  Young  People  and  the 
Church,”  was  led  by  Dr.  Wilton  M.  Smith  of 
New  York.  The  Church  needs  aggressiveness 
and  consecration,  which  must  come  through 
training  the  young.  We  need  a  generation  of 
heroic,  unflinching  Christians.  The  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  does  this  work  better  than 
any  other  agency  among  us.  It  is  found  in 
seven-eighths  of  our  churches  in  i.hia  State.  It 
steadily  holds  up  a  high  standard  of  effort, 
ever  putting  the  Master  first.  It  accustoms  the 
young  people  to  real  sacrifice  for  their  religion. 
It  does  its  work  in  the  critical  years.  It  devel¬ 
ops  the  young  Christians,  looking  after  them, 
and  setting  them  at  work.  It  is  bringing 
others  to  Jesus.  Revs.  E.  R.  Rudd,  M.  N. 
Preston,  Wood,  Laidlaw,  Deniston,  Meyers, 
Ramsey,  and  others,  took  part  in  this  deeply 
interesting  and  enthsiastic  conference.  They 
sent  with  unanimous  voice  its  greetings  and 
benediction  to  the  State  Christian  Endeavor 
Conference,  in  session  at  Utica. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  Home 
Missions.  Dr.  Raymond  presided.  The  Treas¬ 
urer  reported  a  gain  of  $41,000  during  the  first 
half  year,  by  way  of  encouragement.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  the  privilege  of  the  Church  in 
co-operation  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  a  duty 
or  a  tax.  Its  inspiration  is  the  love  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York  made  a  great  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Promise  and  the  Peril  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation. 

The  Synod  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  at  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session,  led  by  the  Moderator  and  Dr.  Remick. 
A  large  part  of  the  session  was  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Synodical  Missionary 
Work.  The  whole  question  of  the  separation 
of  the  Home  Missionary  work  in  this  State 
from  the  Home  Mission  Board,  was  referred  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  consideration  and  action, 
to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence  by  Sept.  Ist,  1892. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Endow¬ 
ment  of  Hamilton  College,  a  scholarship  is 
offered  to  every  Presbytery  which  shall  raise 
$1000,  and  the  Presbyteries  are  urged  to  endow 
such  scholarships. 

President  Van  Norden  made  an  encouraging  re¬ 
port  of  the  prosperity  of  Elmira  College,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  aud  the  erection  of  a  fine  music  hall. 

A  new’  and  pleasant  feature  of  this  Synod 
has  been  its  conferences.  Tliat  of  Thursday 
evening  was  on  Revivals,  Evangelists,  and  the 
Converting  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  by 
Rev.  C.  H.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  followed  by  Revs.  Laidlaw,  Mailman,  Milled, 
Salmon,  Douglas,  Walker,  and  others. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  meeting  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  George  Alexan- 


Personal  and  News. 

The  Jewish  populf  tion  of  New  York  city  now 
numbers  about  250,000,  according  to  the  Jewish 
Me.ssenger. 

A  monster  exhibit  of  chrysanthemums  will 
he  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  from  the 
2d  to  the  8th  of  November,  promising  to  sur¬ 
pass  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  extent  and 
variety. 

Col.  Theodore  V.  Dodge,  in  an  article  on 
“The  Needs  ,>f  Our  Army  and  Navy”  in  the 
October  Forum,  makes  a  startling  statement 
that  “every  shot  from  a  big  gun  consumes 
$1,000.”  At  this  rate  war  has  become  a  very 
expensive  luxury. 

The  Soldi-rs’  and  Sailors’  Monument  in  Utica, 
was  unveiled  the  13th.  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  people  and  score-<  of  military  organi¬ 
zations  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  Grand 
Army  posts  aud  civic  societies.  General  Joseph 
Hawley  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 

At  Canoca.  on  the  shoie  of  Seneca  Laxe,  on 
the  stiot  where  Red  Jai  Xet,  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations  of  the  Iroquis.  was  horn,  was  unveiled 
on  the  14th,  tlie  granite  monument  to  bin  mem¬ 
ory  erected  hy  the  WaterlcKi  Library  and  His¬ 
torical  ‘'ociety.  A  delegation  of  Indians  from 
the  3,700  Canadian  survivors  of  the  Six  Nations 
participated  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Methodist 
Church  adopted  without  divi.sion  the  report  iu 
favor  of  Sunday  closing  of  the  World’s  Fair 
Dr.  Curtis,  of  Chicatro,  who  presented  it,  said 
that  the  local  directory  of  the  Fair  was  under 
the  control  of  the  large  stAekholders,  who  own 
the  railroads,  the  street  car  companies  and  the 
breweries.  All  these  were  clamoring  to  have 
the  Exposition  open  on  Sunday— everybody 
knew  why.  Mr.  Atkinson,  M  P.,  of  Eugland, 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  report  said  that  there 
would  be  no  financial  loss  from  closing  the  Ex¬ 
position  on  Sunday,  and  the  church  people  of 
Europe  had  succeeded  in  similar  cases  by  like 
means.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Paris,  told  of 
the  results  of  keeping  the  Pans  Exposition  open 
on  Sunday,  and  favored  the  resolution. 


41  &43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
-  (Bank  o'wns  building  41  St  43  'Wall  St.) 
Capital,  -  -  -  $SOOfiOO, 

Surplus,  -  -  .  $500/)00, 


JAMES  H.  PARKER,  President, 

WrilXIAM  P.  THOMPSON,  Vlce-Prea., 

HENRT  C.  HOPKINS,  CaahUr 


David  Adee,  President.  W.  H.  Crolius,  Secretary. 
Chas.  B.  Pierce,  Ass’t  Sec’y.  Silas  P.  Wood,  Agency  M’g’r. 


or  NEW  YORK. 

Mutual  Life  Old  Building,  146  BROADWHY. 

STATEMENT.  January  1st,  1801. 

Cash  Capital .  1400,000  00 

Uu-  arned  I'remiums  and  other  Liabilities,  688,029  70 

Net  Surplus, . .  ■ . .  4  6  633  18 

Total  Assets . 

INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Cash . 

Bonds  and  MurtgHges . 

Dernand  Loans . 

U.  S.  Bonds  owned  by  the  Company . 

Other  Bunds  and  Stocks  cwned by  the  Com. 

pany, . 

Interest  Accrued,  Pngmiums  Due,  etc . 


$  35.368  Oe 
24  220  00 
lk9,200  00 
367,5u0  00 

689,176  00 
160,004  86 
«tl,36fi,46!l  M 


By  a  lady  of  experience.  Best  of  references.  Send  for 
circular. 

MRS.  M.  W.  KETCHUM, 

106  W.  42d  Street. 


ductiona  and  explanatory  notes,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

The  Ainericau  Newspaper  Annual  issued  by 
the  advertising  ageuts,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  is 
a  descriptive  list  of  the  newspaper  press,  a  gaz¬ 
etteer  of  the  places  in  which  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished,  aud  a  guide  to  the  intelligenc  placing  of 
general  and  special  advertising.  It  contains 
nearly  1.400  pages,  every  page  having  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  enumerated  in  this  edition  is  19,011, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  480.  The  average 
net  growth  in  legitimate  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  tho  last  three  or  four  years  has  been 
from  seven  to  eiglit  hundred;  and  excepting  in 
a  few  localities,  there  has  been  no  great  varia¬ 
tion  from  this  average  this  year. 

Dauchy  and  Company’s  Newspaper  Catalogue 
for  1891  has  made  its  appearamre.  It  is  not  too 
large  for  practical  use,  containing  694  (lages,  in 
handsome  binding.  It  gives  a  complete  li-t  (<f 
all  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  (leriodicals 
in  the  Uiiiteo  States  and  Canada  which  insert 
advertisements,  corrected  up  to  August  of  this 
year.  It  is  arranged  so  that  the  advertiser  has 
a  wide  space  following  the  name  of  each  paper 
for  mem'iranda  of  contracts  or  propositions 
made.  All  information  in  it  is  easily’  found, 
and  the  work  seems  to  have  been  done  with 
painst.aking  care,  reflei'ting  great  credit  on  the 
(Miblishers.  The  popuiatioD>  for  towns  are  com¬ 
piled  from  the  latest  official  bulletins,  and  tliere 
IS  much  in  the  volume  i  ot  easily  accessible  else 
where.  As  a  bu-^imss  Imok  for  practical  adver¬ 
tisers  it  merits  much  praise,  and  to  such  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  value.  It  is  issued  by 
Messrs,  Dauchy  and  Company.  Newspaper  Ad 
veitisement  Agency,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Institutions. 

It  is  not  often  that  $50  can  be  made  to  do 
more  good  for  the  colored  race  than  in  educat¬ 
ing  a  young  man  or  woman  at  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  These  young 
people  pay  their  own  board  hy  working  out  one- 
half  its  cost  and  paying  the  remainder  in  cash; 
hut  the  $50  a  year  for  tuition  they  are  wholly 
uuable  to  pay,  aud  if  individuals,  Sunday- 
sehoiils  or  <-hurr  he8  do  not  pay  it,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  the  students  away.  There  are 
scon-8  of  young  men  aud  women  to  day  wno 
have  been  educated  here  in  this  way  that  are 
leading  lives  of  special  usefulness — teaching 
s ‘hool  often  where  none  was  ever  taught  be¬ 
fore,  building  new  sehoolhoiises,  working  at 
trades,  preaching  and  making  their  lives  a  lever 
in  up  lifting  those  about  them.  The  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  sum  inentioaed  will  help  great¬ 
ly.  Next  to  money,  nothing  helps  so  mu.:h  as 
clothing,  new  or  old,  for  wear  or  bed  use 

B.  T.  Washington,  Piiucipal. 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  opened  Sept.  17  with 
nearly  three  hundred  students,  more  than  one 
hundred  in  the  entering  class.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  are  Miss  Curtis  of  Oherlin 
in  the  Euglish  department.  Miss  McMaster  of 
Wellesley  for  the  history  of  aneieut  literature 
and  art.  Miss  Graham  of  Wesleyan  University 
p.sychology  and  political  economy,  Miss  Eliza 
Clark  of  Amherst  gymnastics,  and  Dr.  Mary 
Lowell  of  Foxcroft,  Mo  ,  resident  physician. 
Miss  Alice  Carter,  assistant  in  the  department 
of  botanv.  o*>iained  tne  American  fellowship 
given  by  the  intercollegiate  alumme  association, 
and  is  studying  at  Cutuell  University.  During 
the  summer  vacation  various  improveiuents 
were  made  in  the  buildings,  aud  the  new  arti¬ 
ficial  pond  was  stocked  with  rare  aquatic  plants. 
On  the  evening  of  Sept.  22  addresses  were  given 
in  the  village  church  hy  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Mr.  Blackwell  aud  Miss  Ilauscom.  The  senior 
class  gave  a  reception  to  the  freshmen  Sept.  29 
Mrs.  Mead  was  absent  several  days  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  and  an 
alumnae  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  faculty  and 
•tudeuts  were  also  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board.  Among  the  recent  guests  have 
been  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  and  wife  from  India, 
and  Prof.  Edward  Benner,  for  thirteen  years 
principal  of  Salt  Lake  Academy.  F. 


A  fine  importation  of 


rare  and  unique  designs. 


Persian  and  Turkey  Carpets. 

Special  sizes  for  Dinlng-Rcoms  and 
Libraries. 

MomteA  aiA  UmoiiiiteA  Tier  aiA 
Lion  Siins. 

a  splendid  lot  of  skin  hats 

of  extia  fine  quality. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Among  recent  deaths  in  New  York  is  that  of 
Mr.  John  Baird,  eminent  as  an  inventor  and  en¬ 
gineer.  In  common  with  Ericsson,  Roach,  Del- 
aniater,  and  others,  he  greatly  aided  the  Gov- 
ernmfnt  in  devising  and  getting  ready  its  naval 
and  other  vessels,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  He  built  the  first  iron  steamship  ever 
launched  on  this  side  the  Atlintic.  The  Crom- 
w’ell  Line  steamers  running  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  were  entirely  constructed  by 
Mr.  Baird ;  and  the  powerful  machinery  of  the 
great  war  vessel  Chicago  is  of  bis  devising.  In 
1878  he  became  the  vice  president  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Elevated  Railway  Company,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  system  was  constructed  under  his  advice, 
and  the  Second  and  Sixth  avenue  structures  after 
Mr.  Baird  was  in  his  72d  vear. 


Mortgage-burning  is  a  sort  of  cremation  to 
which  there  is  not  usually  any  serious  objec¬ 
tion,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  many  tears  shed 
at  such  a  funeral.  In  recent  years  we  have  had 
-a  number  of  these  burnings.  The  latest  was 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  20th,  when  the  Ox¬ 
ford  church  consigned  to  peaceful  ashes  its  six¬ 
teen  year  old  mortgage  of  $20,000. 

First,  there  was  a  funeral,  but  not  a  funereal 
reception,  in  which  the  people  exchanged  not 
condolences,  but  eongratulations.  An  orchestra 
was  present  to  enliven  the  occasion  with  suita¬ 
ble  music.  After  sufficient  time  for  mutual 
greetings,  the  ceremonies  were  introduced  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt, 
D.D.,  who  made  some  felicitous  remarks. 
Treasurer  Hayes  then  gave  the  biography  of 
the  mortgage,  which  had  now  ended  its  career 
of  usefulness,  and  was  about  to  be  consigned 
to  ashes.  It  had  been  a  good  mortgage,  and 
had  done  excellent  service — Mr.  Hayes  did  not 
say  so,  but  it  is  only  just  to  recount  the  good 
fieeds  even  of  a  church  mortgage.  The  pastor 
spoke  again,  telling  something  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Oxford  people  in  the  support  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  mortgage,  which  cost  some  $14,000,  and 
in  many  other  benevolences.  The  Rev.  Drs.  R. 
H.  Fulton  and  S.  A.  Mutchmore  made  pleasant 
congratulatory  remarks.  The  Hon.  George  S. 
Graham  spoke  some  earnest  words.  Then  came 
the  ceremony  of  cremation,  which  was  conduct- 
-sd  by  Treasurer  Hayes.  A  huge  terra  cotta  uru 
had  been  set  upon  the  stage  in  full  view  of  all. 
Stretched  across  the  upper  surface  was  a  sheet 
of  wire  gauze,  on  which  the  document  rested. 
An  alcohoUc  lamp  stood  underneath.  With 
great  ceremony  the  Treasurer  applied  the  match, 
and  amid  joyful  hand-clapping  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  happiness,  the  long  lived  mortgage  gave 
up  its  existence  and  sought  oblivion  in  flame. 
In  a  moment  it  had  been  resolved  into  ashes, 
and  the  last  vestige  of  the  church  indebtedness 
had  gone  forever. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Francis  L.  Robbins,  the  for¬ 
mer  pastor  of  the  church,  was  read,  in  which  he 
said:  “I  offer  the  Oxford  church  my  hearty 
congratulations.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  owe  no 
man  anything  but  love  and  service.  Peace  be 
to  the  ashes  of  this  mortgage.” 


ShjOCidwcua  Ak- 


his  designs. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Expository  Times. 

Volume  Second.  (Imported.) - Exegesis;  Marvin 

B.  Vincent. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Huckleberries ; 
Boee  Terry  Cooke. 

Fleming H. Revell  Company:  Gospel  Ethnology; 
8.  B.  I’attison. 

Dauchy  and  Company:  Dauchy  and  Company’s 
Newspaper  Catalogue. 

N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Philadelphia:  American 
Newspaper  Annual. 

E.  Scott :  A  Change  of  Base ;  H.  L.  Beade. 

J.  O.  Cupples,  Boston :  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts.  An  Estimate ;  Newell  Dunbar. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  October :  Hartford  Seminary  Record ;  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Review. 

For  November:  Methodist  Review;  Chautauquan; 
Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad ;  Century ;  Magazine  of  Art. 


OCR  SITNUAY-SCHOOL,  LESSONS. 

Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  next,  or 
“Fourth  Series  of  Sunday-school  Lessons,”  if 
sent  to  me  previous  to  Nov.  9th,  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  laid  before  the  International  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  approaching  meeting  in  New  York, 
Nov.  11th. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Warren  Randolph,  Secretary, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Religious  papers  please  copy. 


At  Positive  Bargains. 

ROYAL  WILTONS, 

AND 

AXMINSTERS, 

will  be  sold  at  about 

THE  PRICE  OF  AN  ORDINARY  YKLTRT. 

We  call  special  attention  to  onr 


WANTED— A  FOLD  FOR  1  HE  LAMBS. 

Dear  Editor :  Your  renders  know  something 
already  about  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm. 
It  is  based  on  a  system  that  is  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
periment,  hut  an  entire  success.  Boys  are  being 
sent  out  from  it  every  week  trained  to  earn  an 
honest  living  as  respected  and  honest  boys; 
they  come  from  the  slums,  from  county  jails, 
and  from  families  of  wealth  and  position  who 
could  no  longer  control  the  erring  son.  Firm¬ 
ness  and  love  aud  careful  trainmg  have  v.on 
these  boys  to  better  lives. 

There  is  a  tremendous  pressure  upon  us  to 
take  boys  that  are  mere  children,  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  For  these  we  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  family  called  the  “Lainbfold.”  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  Brother  Howard  (Howard  F. 
Thurston),  a  young  man  who  came  to  us  from 
Mr.  Moody’s  school  at  Northfleld.  At  present 
these  “  lambs”  are  in  a  loft  over  the  Hairy  and 
sioreroom.  It  is  not  a  good  place  for  them, 
and  it  is  already  crowded  to  the  utmost. 

I  want  to  make  known  through  your  paper 
that  we  need  a  si^parate  building  for  our  Lamb¬ 
fold,  that  it  can  be  built  and  finished  for  $2  500, 
and  that  if  this  money  can  be  had  prior  to  Nov, 
1st,  we  can  get  the  building  covered  in  so  that 
it  can  be  finished  during  the  winter. 

“The  King’s  business  requires  haste.”  Chil¬ 
dren  are  going  to  ruin  for  need  of  this  cottage; 
but  we  do  not  expect  that  the  need  will  long 
exist  when  it  becomes  known  to  those  who  love 
humanity,  and  especially  who  love  children  and 
are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  their  sal. 
vation 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Biiriiliam  In¬ 
dustrial  Farm  is  Protestant,  non  sectarian  aud 
national,  and  that  this  note  is  addressed  to  your 
readers  in  whatever  State  or  Territory  it  may 
find  them.  I  am  Verv  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Round. 

Canaan  Four  Cornen?,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


which  we  believe  will  wear  equal  to  a  Body  Bmaaeli,aa4 
in  style  and  effect  rich  as  a  Wilton. 

ODD  PATTERNS  IN  EXTRA  SUPERB 
to  close  ont  quickly  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


AT  THE  FAIR. 

A  wonderfully  tasteful  and  well  arranged  dis¬ 
play  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in  this  city 
this  fall  is  that  on  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
namely:  the  exhibit  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.’s 
Breakfast  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  In  a  booth  of 
white  and  gold,  samples  of  their  famous  “Break¬ 
fast  Cocoa”  are  served  free  to  all  by  daintily 
attired  young  ladies  dressed  in  the  exact  cos¬ 
tume  of  Liotard’s  “La  Belle  Chocolati4re, ” 
w’hich  is  familiar  to  every  user  of  6ocoa,  through 
its  adoption  by  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  as  iheir 
trade-mark.  The  pale  blue  satin  gowns,  old 
gold  satin  basques,  lace  caps  and  neat  white 
aprons  harmonize  well  with  the  hangings  of  the 
booth.  On  mahogany  counters  stretching  around 
the  booth  are  displayed  the  different  products 
of  this  firm,  cocoa,  chocolate,  broma,  etc. ;  also 
the  cocoa  pod  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  aud 
its  evolution  into  the  powdered  cocoa.  There 
is  also  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  ponderous 
machines  used  by  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  wiith  a 
capacity  of  five  tons  of  pure  chocolate  daily. 
Tlieir  method  of  manufacture  employs  no  chemi¬ 
cals,  no  dyes  nor  alkalies,  but  all  their  products 
are  alisolutely  pure  and  healthful.  No  visiCor 
to  the  Fair  can  help  seeing  the  exhibit,  nor 
having  seen  it,  can  help  admiring  it.  \ 


Read  the  Article  in  Thi  EvANOKunr  of  May  7tb,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  dt  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 


A  large  quantity  of  Remnant.  In  Heavy  Sheet.,  i.  •  and  B 
yanls  wide,  to  be  cloeed  ont  at  nominal  price.. 


140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgagee.  In 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  per  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  flrst  mortgage- 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treas 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’  experience 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  HOME  Company.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  Its 
stork  held  by  its  uflicers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  made.  ( Urcular  and  list  of  stockholders  furnished 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.  8.  Eno,  Prest.  Stissing  National  Bank, 
Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

Vice-Presiiienta:  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  York. 

Ex-Iudge  Matt.  H.  Kills,  City  Court  of  Yonkers. 

CounseL  Lx-Gov.  Thus.  M.  Waller,  of  Connectient. 


91IX>,(XX)  worth  Fnmltnre,  Coverings,  Hangln; 
Plush.  &c. 

AT  LOWETT  PRICES  IN  THE  CITY. 


in  the  latest  designs  and  in  all  the  leading  makes, 
AT  SPECIALLY  REDUCED  PRICBRj 


FURNITURE 


Dnringthe  summer  we  have  upholstered  some  *1 
PAULtiR  suns,  our  own  exclnsive  designs,  whii 
will  close  out  at  pricoc  far  below  that  charged  for 
class  work  elsewne'e. 

Parties  purchasing  their  enoerlngs  from  ui  eon  ban* 
furniture  reuphotstered  and  covered  in  the  best  numn 
moderate  charges. 


The  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  still,  and  deserv¬ 
edly,  on  the  popular  wave.  The  new  Convales¬ 
cents’  Home,  erected  by  the  generosity  of  Lady 
Koitrigbt,  as  a  department  of  the  hospital,  is 
Appioacbing  completion,  and  now  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  William  C.  Stroud  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  who  died  recently, 
has  left  the  munificent  sum  of  $200,000  for  the 


SIXTH  AYE.,  13TH  AND  l^im^ 


